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Short -hand is an art whos« usefalncss m not corifln- 
ed to any particQlar acienco or professiou, but is universal* 

Had ITilB art [Fborograpby] been known forty years 
ago^ it would liftve eaved me twenty yeara of hard labor. 

Tht Hon. T. IL Benton. 



PRACTICAL STENOGRAPHT; 

OB 

SHORT -HAND 



FOR ALL CLASSES AND PROFESSIONS: ESPECIALLT 

ADAPTED TO THE PULPIT AND THE BABi LEGIBLE AS 

THE PLAINEST WRITING, AND REQUIRING 

NO TEACHER BUT THE BOOK. 

ALSO 

A SIMPLIFIED SYSTEM OF 

PHONOGRAPHY; 

Or the same Short-Hand at oaed for YsiiBiLTiM Bbtobioio. 
W. B. SCOVIL, M. A. 

EEOTOR OF KINGSTOy, N. B. 

tJjVD (YveAJW am>a) AAfvmoueia) itammO, 

^^ Artem experientia fecit, exemplo monstrante mamJ* 



KINGSTON, N. B. 

1866. PricA TS <s«».t%. 
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For the encourai^emexit of learners,, Bome TestimoniiMs are here 
annexed, which the author has received from gentlemen of known, 
position and character, who speak from actuiM experience, and ex*. 
j^ress their conviction thai thl^i Short-han4 i;i ftn i^nprovement OQ, 
|he systems heretofore olfWred to the pahlic. 

From The i^Ev. Edwakd B. Nicools^ M.. A.. 

Hector of Liverpool, Nova Scotia . 

The faciJaty with which your Stenography is acquired^ 
the rapidUy whh which it is written^ and tte unhesitancy 
with which it is read, I belieye to he unsurpassed. I have 
msed no other hand for all the manuscript sermons that i 
have delivered during- the hist 15^ years.. Indeed^ before I 
was in holy orders^ I found the benefit of it, both when, 
I was a student at law^ and at The General Theological 
Seminary in New Tork.. 

From The Ret^ Chakles Lee,, M^ A.. 

Boctor of Fredericton^ N. Brunswick. 
Your Stenography is a great help and comfoit to me in 
my profesbion, and I prize it accordingly. I use it alwaya 
for the pulpit^ not only because it is, what its name im- 
ports, a short hand, but because I imd it more legible than 
any other writing ; enabling me to distinguish the words at 
a greater distance from the eye, and to read more of them 
off at a glance, than if they were written in the plainest long 
hand. To many, I have no doubt, the learning of it would 
be an agreeable exercise, as well as the means of saving- 
UMOselves » deal of labor and valuable time in f^fter Uf«.. 



From Georob Walkeb, Esq., A. B. 
I\j. ir^aly Maiter of tie Ot^aitntiar Scftopiin Kind's C, N- B» 
It i%- 1 lUink, a happy> feature in y<j;jr Short-haud, that 
it joins the vowels and consonants in succession as we read 
them, and does not depart from the usuil macho .1 of spcUiug, 
pxcept when superfluous letters arc omitted for the sake of 
brevity. It thus avoids the intricate, and comparatively slow 
expedient, adopted by Taylor, Mavor, Pitman, and others, 
which requires the writer to join together all the consonants, 
in the first place, and afterwards take his pen off repeatedly 
to insert separate dots, or other little marks, here and there, 
for the purpose of representing as many vowels and diph< 
thongs as happen to be sounded in the word. 

From The Rev. D. I. Wetmorb, B. A., Clifton, N, B. 

My estimate of your Short-hand is evidencsi by the 
iact that, when I was a school-master, I recommended it to 
my pupils as the best. Judging from my own experience, 
1 believe that a practical proficiency can be gained in it, at 
less cost of time and study than m any other system that 
has come under my notice, and that it is well deservmg 
of a place in our schools. 

Frorn Mr. T. P. DixON, Reporter, Hampton, N, /*• 
After spending some thne in examining the systems of 
Phonography published by Rtman, Bell, Thompson, and 
others, I have satisfied myself that your Phonography, or 
abbreviated Short-hand, while it eiiuals, ii' it does not ex- 
ceed, the swiftest of them, in the ease and despatch with 
which ft is written, aflbrds more assistance in deciphering 
the notes, which we have to commit to paper in the briefest 
manner in taking down a discourse from the lips of a fluent 
speaker. So far as I am capable of forming a correct opini- 
on on this subject, I have as yet met with no system, vying 
with yours in conciseness, that taxes the memory of the 
learner so little, or is likely to enable him more speedily to 
acquire the art of verbatim Reporting. 



i^Wm 8. J. BcOTiL, Esq. A. R, Earrixter, St. ^An, t^, D. 
Your Short-hand has, for many years, done me good 
service in the ahnost interminable writing of a Lawyer's of- 
fice, if this, or any good system, were generally adoptecf 
by professional gentlemen, it would very materially light- 
en their labors, and save valuable time to the public, 
shortening the sittings of our Courts, and expediting bu- 
siness which is now retarded by the slow process of or- 
dinary writing. 

From Thomas S. Wetmore, E^Q. A. Rv (X /)., o/Me 
Uitiveis'tif of Glasgow, and Licentiate of tfie Royal College 
of Surgeons, Ed'nburgh,) St. John, N. Z*. 

Whatever may b3 th3 coinparAtiv^ merits of other sys- 
tems, your Short-hand, (maccojint'Of the ease witi which it 
is read and written, has dj8^rvr«^ill^\^aki3d the good opinion 
of those who have trbd iy'ancVwill, I am persuaded, find 
favor with others in proportion as they b(iCome aciusdrited 
with it. For as sailing packets, common roiids, and ihail- 
ooacbes, though s'JU Vp use, do not meet our reqidrementt 
itt this ag3 of Qcean-stoAmers, railways, and electric tele- 
graphs ; so our common long-hand, though it cannot ba al- 
together dlspeu^ad with, will, I am confident, in time bo 
regarded as too slow an I tedious a method of writing for 
thos3 who can .despatch their business with much greater 
ease au^ rapidity, by employing a good readable Short- 
hand. 

FioiH James H. Thornf, Esq., R A., Dejntfy Provindai 
Secretary^ IJaf'fxx , Nova Scotiu, 

A practical knowledge of your system of Short-hand 
writing, has given me so 1 igh an opinion of its value, that 
I b^ili'jvelt to bo the very best we hav3 ; and, as *'tho pen 
of a r jady writer" U f ss^ntial in many professions and of 
grjsit aivtint.sgp to a person in any line of 1:^f», I think that 
your lit- 1", hook. In ♦'" • . ... i, <„ obtain a 

%rl:V? (ircjilati'^- ; / .. ._ othe Pujiic 
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« KET TO EXrLANATOIiY LETTERS &c. 

. At the foot of a letter shows Die ch. is an up-stroke>. 

0] Inclbae wowlsonly for reporters or oxperiecoeclwriterBi. 
((), words ft)r-which;the'8igii» cannot s^and in longer words.. 

1 The eh^ stands for the word only in phrase-writmg.. 

1 Reqidr«8the word to be wrinea^ the lengths of tlie ch«. 

for t aboine the line ; 2, on-the line'; 3, closeunder the line ;: 

% across the line ; fl, across ibe y-line which I represents.. 

Capitals^at the end o^eaohiline direct what is to be done 

with the chs. in the Tables, aa:l stanii £>r wlioie words. 

A, put the cht a/Jer the one bef to it, close to the* 

tnd, on the rig) it, without touching it. B^ beginning , or* 

enly be^s words^ C, centre. Cht or ch., characUr. D;. 

drop, E, end, F, foUoiving ch\ G, greater^ that is twice^ 

tbe len^h^ofa Ibng (hi H, fhort, or hal/ tbe-lengtJi of a. 

long ch. J, join it to. L, left, M, middhy O, over, P^ 

preceding, ch. Ph. or Pho*, phonogrofthg. R, right, S,, 

short, or half the length ofi a long ch; St, stenography, T,. 

temanationy or last ch. U, under,. W, uide, or thick. 

Thus, B, alone, means that the ch. is an initial ; E, that. 

ft ends wosds. M,E, show that il is used only in the mid> 

die and end; 8,6, that it is a short initial; S,W, that it iS; 

short and wide ; JCPL, join the chi to the e-mtre of th^ 

preceding one, and pui it on the lefl slJe; S.UEP, make 

tbe ch. short, and put it uniler the end of the preceding ; 

0,P, pttt St oTer the f(>llowing ch. For exainpte, p. 32, we- 

have *'To 8, W to <3o SW, a']. B." which m.ans, the ch. is. 

short when it stands f4)r to, in phonography or reporting- 

bmd it stands for the phrase to do, and is xhen maie short 

and wide ; it may also in i)honography slaiid for at, but i& 

ilien a loa^ ch. like tbe otke abo've k, and not thickened^ 

and tbe B(whk^ woutJ hare been added if there had bcei^ 

rcom,) leqiUres us to use none of tliese words unless it be« 

giM A word or phrase, or stands alone. 

Page 80, line 8, before blend Insert ojten^ 
Fai« iO» line 8, for [dc<j read [Odl^ 



SHORT-HAmFASTt 



BTENOGRAPHY. 

Stenography is the art of writing with short characUart, 
and, in this system, differs from Phonography in that il 
follows, for the most part, the usual method of spelling ; 
while Phonography, though written with the same charac* 
ters, expresses with the utmost brevity the sound of words> 
dropping every letter that can be omitted consistent^ with 
a due regard to theur legibility. 

DlKECTIONS TO THE LeARNEB. 

It is quite unnecessaiy to learn fhe following Rutoa 
and Tables by rote. The best and most agreeable way to 
become proficiient in this method of writing, is to get some 
knowledge of the arrangement and contents of the work 
by looking over the pages, and then begin with copying 
out the Exercises in the order in which they are placed in 
the latter part of the book, carefully comparing them with 
the Alphabet and Tables as you proceed, and referring to 
the rules for direction only when you find something which 
you cannot readily understand. It may seem supeffluoiu 
that things are explained which you can comprehend at 
once by inspection ; it is better however to have all parta 
of the system so fully elucidated, that no one who tries to 
learn it without a master, caa teeWk^^^aoX. Qkl\s!>ss» ^^^ 
and guicamee Uuut the book aSoc^ 



t 8TBNX)QEiLPHT. 

Boys are very apt to Tjrasto time in writing witlxsnt % 
copy, and trying to decipher tlieir rude essays before they 
know how to Jola the letters properly : give yourself no 
trouble of this kmd, but have patience, to copy the Ex- 
ercises until joa can write Ihem correctly and freely, with* 
out any pause in going fiom one letter to another, and hk 
• doing tills, you will learn to read without hesitation. 

The Stenography, though* slow as con^ared with the 
Phonography, is best for all purposes requiring a rapid 
hand whidh can be read with the ease and certainty of 
common piint, and for this reason is particularly con- 
lenient for the Pulpit and the Bar. 




t^AmuiliicIl . 



N. B, The Beginner has nothing to do with words and Chi. In [ 3 . 
SINGLE CHARACTERS. 
A b e d c .f .g h i J k 1 m .u !> qu .r .s- 1 u r w x .y f 

DOUBLE CHARACTERS. 
Am'p, comb, compi emp, Imp, amp, simp, ramp, tonp ; .ongl, .cngl, 
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r 


r f 


1 


1 r 


r t 


/ 




.ngl.; bl 


[.bl 


•].pl. [plj.ppi: 


.a, [.(!), «1, dl, Tl, wl; Ch, 


ch. 


pb, 


■h, (sU. 


; cent, con, reoon 
C cr- *— 


; cotratn* ; dd ; dea, dts ; en. In, on, 


un;. 
o 


fuM; 


.for, .for 


; .fn 


r.ftida],fl-; 




.gent; .gr; 


he; .enter, .Inter {.ii 


trj; 


kn; ml; 


ob, 


op; ou, ou^ 
5 vP^ 




[prp];r«8t; 

r 


.rv ^-ipecaspcjisd 

J A 


. 8«, 


6s; St, 
A A 


Btcd: 
>1 


strtfct; .sub 

'' / 


• .super; ted ;th; 


tw;wh, whl 

1 /• /• 







b fl p t imp p comp <», 

f g vl y th m wl ** d * m w c J N nfl 

t ll£ 

cr"^ob k /^ ous, ness, ousness, Itry, Ists. 

NUMBERS. 
Each figure is made by itself, and, when mixed iwlth wilting, the 
lower end ofthc first stands half its length above the line on which 
the rest are written. 

/ \ D ^ \ C v^ - ^ • 
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3pfl 


jLk 




Single Chs. 


Words they stand for. 


Double and Syllabic Cha. | 


A»ay 


— 


(have^ another 1 


Amp 


1 


r -mp i| 


B,be 


-\ 


been^begTn f: 


Ji^nglt 


/ angle t B.G 


C, oe 


c 


certain Income 


Bl 


"^ 


blesa 


D, de 


N 


Chad J done t 


Cent 


c 


icntI,S 


;e I 




(he,, ever) 
endeavor 


Ch 


e 


child B 








ch 


— ^ 


chureht M,B 


.F 


xO 


for^ fer,. fir^ fiir 














CI 


6 


cettld 


1.G, ge 




God„gfv» 


Com 


^ 


Pteomb Pcmbl 


H, ha 1 




him,hain B 






"* 


-r 


happines» M^E 


Comp 


r 


company 1, {cmp) 


I,J.lgh } 


— o 


I, IndiVlduatl 
interest 


Con 


c- 


concern (cnj 


' 1 


f\ 


kind- 


counter 


0\ 


country 1, [cntrf 




ke, kcfr 
ek, cek. 




\ 


[ct,^tdj,SJf,E 


I» 


6 


lord. 




\ 


[dct,-dctd], SW 


M 


>> 


them^mtrey 2t 


Dd 


\ 


ded, did 6 


..N 


P 


(notj 


Dift 


yo 


des, [dsj, B 


O.oogh 1 


\9 


(own,) opihDoxt 
0, oh \ other \ 


Dl 


No 


deVdeUverf 








da 


\/ 


des,dl8 


P.pe 


-b 


ptopl* 


£m^ 


P 


emph % 


Qtt 


o 


que„qucst 


En 


J 


in S3 


JK 


r 


(our,) regard J 


.Englf 


7 


B.Q 


JS- 


/ 


(is, his, us t) 


.Enter f- 


Inter t 63 


T.ter 


\ 


time, to S,. trans 1 


Jl 


flame f 


" \ 




upon, 0s 
unto, ^ w 


Jtt 


v^ 


fin 


V 


*< 


(do,) very I 


Fr 


.? 


from, first t 


W 


/ 


with, what 1 


Jul 


> 


fiiU 


X,€X 


s 


expect 


.Gn 


J 


gen 


.Y 


j> 


you 


.Gent 


J 


[gnt], 8 


k 1 


</i 


real 


|.Gr 


S \p««!t,i;rt.\i\3aaft\ \ 





3 


pdjioU. 


Double uLd SjUabic Chanicterft continue. j 


He 


Q_ 


lies 


B 


^t 


/I 


3 


Imp 


'l 


LmportanC 


B 


^ted 


■4 


ite«d, [itdJ^S.TW 


tsi 


^ 


en 


B^ 


3trtict 


y^ 


ftttctj 


Jnttr t 


/ 


iatrt [ntr},G^ 


^ub* 1 


/ 


raltfect, [«!•], G 


^u 


tn 




-Super- t 


y- 


[t^pi-.^B 


HI 


"^ 


fBoltfl 




T^ 


1 


■tadejtdp-ttd:, SW 


Hm 


b 


mem 




Th 


L 


[tbe, tbc«) 


J^gl 


/ 


©gte 


G 


Th* 


Ij 


[tbcy) 


Ub 


D 


object 


B 


Tw 


1 


E>etw««n } 


On 


^ 




B£ 


TttnjJ 


b 


tempi, [imp] 


Op 


D 


oppDrtiuilty 


n B 


Ump 


1 




" i 




ittotighU 
(ought) 




vi 




rel 


Fh 

n 




prophet 
pl(?aatire f 
popularity li 




Wl 


<f 


wl3,wDl 


Phono^^raplby'-i 


AR0ITEUmt£S. 


_B1- S 


^ 


-; 


Abcnt 


p? 


l"b 




rp»pi 


End 


) 


■■ 


SffSbl 








[renV 
[rat],B 
imp 


^ Cp.cpt 
gLatr 


cJ 




aiir and 

bf-ethr«a 

cbrlatlan 


^Lsap 


rt> 






gMatr 


b 


ewh flthcr 


Bh 

Simp- 


r 


sytjip 


fi 


!| -Natr 

IpBd 


9 


71 


if t 6 
It 

ntverthclest 

Jd[nff 
notwithstJtu- 


Bpect- 


y 


£ape,i!pctl 


b 3bl 


:<i/ 


n 


Suttip- 


t^ 






^^Tnrt S 


1 





of, might 1 


.Sd 


i^ 




fi 


Whl 


^ 


.^ 


f^^^^ 


^- 


/ry 


f«*r*) 


8l >im \6\* 


^^*^^bA___ 
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1 


_ 


able, Ml* [bl, bid \VJ S,M*E 




2 


-^ 


ftbles, blH f b!flj ti.M,E 






3 


y 


Lblr, bl/ 6 JI^ 






i 


^ 


ablRl', bltd [bid BJ 31, E 






& 


,:) 


ftbau>> biUtr h^ 






e 


- 


wjeht, auglitiT, aughtereti L W MjE 






7 


y s 


d^fiion^ Boailon [evcr^j ecjt oshun, g or z-Abcn or *zliiiii] 8. JCPL 






a 


jfV 


ee^KionF, ccBsJona {every scfl c-shuna, s or z-shunaj S< JCPL 






g 


-i 


ctlour calloD , eslon [a;«r^ Aanf •£ abim or trshtm} S . JCPL 






10 


vC 


ctlotu, ccUirafl, GidonA S. JCPL 






u 


NS 


d«], <Uc M^ 






13 


> 


Jfef»3oc, fbreoM 






u 


;':' 


.fereucci 






H 


<f^ 


Jesslaaiil 






lA 


A? 


.tldc&q>% cfflcieii^ iQt 




IG 


yP 


.flcient, efficient H^ 






17 


yo 


.fore «; 






IB 


xy 


.fliUj crdfiw7ft£JI«rd5fHj?^ |^ 






19 


J 


^•atx I f^tstifwxtl S>1[,E 






20 


> 


^jiph] grap]iy 3 J ograph^ 1 M^B 






21 


-/ 


jogrnphi^ 






22 


^ 


ing A ; ETOg JP [ng JP; dinff W,JP] S. M,B 






23 


^ 


liiEeA;ong5J'F (ngiJl'jdiiifia W,JPJ 5. M4£ 






M 


< 


iug«(iA;oEiecajp ft 






25 


1 - 


ioa S. JCPa 






M 


~r 


iDaa £■ JCPK 






S7 


^ 


ly 6. UEP 






?a 


cJ 


U tT, Itr ; t JdJty ^T, n*I jiAort s^ Illlci, ItlM ; Ildities W 




i 


^y 


^/ 


Jcjgic^f ojogkul; laey J, ology 1 


\ 



(^jcAmf\mmju)Tf\ik. 



11 



30 


\ 


Zl 


^ 


33 




33 


^ 


34 


-3 


35 


_1 


U 


i 


37 


*-^ 


3a 


■i 


X9 


O 


M 


^ 


il 


/ 


i2\ 


/ 


i3 


/ 


ii 


^ 


4& 




«r 


' 


f7 


^ 


4g 


l» 


ift 


t 


CO 


^ 


Al 


(f^ 


as 


J 


A3 




« 




Aa 




i^i 





mcDt UEP; mentt OP; mciit«d W,tJ£ir S.3I,£ 

Li 

[Dfr, nfry, nogra|jh7, nogrtpJicr, DT ariflpwl P )] 

ous ami ^very fihui 

DusniQfli oneE cverir abuentM 

oat 3 8^B|E 

*[ pi J pJd W. Jbr pi ofoflj iu« Ifte^rrt <Ao™efer] SM^ 

pidltyW tpd^Wj 

T«(t^ joinerf to tyjper fide qf rtrtp* [wt, nty I ; rttd W} JfEPL 

rvc, rred [rr; rrd} S-M^ 

ljmi&- Mdpt,] JP 

self B^pE 

j«lf«r 

■blp JC7S 

[llirT>T;Btlj 

Uon, *bn ft«n/ thmn A E ; otlon UEF [t-tlDH U EFJ 

ttona, EioDd em-^ «liiinEAE ; utJoiLi U£P [UtUui UEP] 

tlve S.UEP, tlvity UKPj oJif aht^ it/or tivcB, dvltJA. 

true, tract (tr«, ftttj fl 

ward m- cwii; /A« (fM and t^^ the strait wide 

wards 

lest llaM. ^jfcanbe Rddcd to any dng-Ch. by nrnMnfftlie ring a 
lioot^ ihat is— IcQvinjj tlit* rttif^ u lluk^ ofH?ri Insteasl of cloeiLug It, 

/; may be iiddtil to a lin^-uh, by T^mkinj^ the rinfr a loop^ ^iftt 
t^-f!iitfi.^Htn|; it n ]ittil^; but the loop mti&t begin or Lml tlic word* 

I Hy thlckcnin:]: the stroke^ tl is aatitid \q t^ny E^ortC^., And lo 
tt long Uj. wIhh tlic first lon£ Cli. hi ih^ word Btmidj bylow the 

line : bill ii it lii^uda on the ] or tbe ^'line^ Uib ihiekc'nUif^ cf 
tbe isSroEiL^ nd^la r^J or rt to ilur longclifiTactcr. 

I'iuekcning the bcfrtnaftij^ ofa Joojf Cii. addi H; thtckmrnj^ tta 
end addrt r./; (>L[ck.-rtin^ tli^ whole cr middle Add^ rU or rf. 

Gtiortetiing n long Ch. adda nt, njfaf, n^rej . j I 

* Draw ;j/from l: to L la It» bu\ ^TO\a \i \b '^ Va Tfi. -wiS^^ii' »*>^ 
r.xTdj, mikliiii iia angle In ioin^^^ 



IS STENOGRAPHY. 

NOTES ON THE ALPHABET, pp. 7, 8, 9. 

1. Short-hand marks or letters are called Cbaractera* 
and Oh. or Chs. Indicate briefly one or mor^ of them. Wa 
must begin them at the top, or, if horizontal, at the left; 
imless there is a dot before the Roman letter in the Alpha- 
bet to show that the Ch. is drawn up, or after the Roman 
letter to show that it is drawn from the right end to the 
left If there is a dot on both sides of the letters, as with 
8^ Sub, and Super, the Chs. are drawn both ways. 

Some gkUfiil reporters contend that the Chs. can be drawn with 
more ftvedom if we let the pen pass up between the middle and the 
ftre finger, ead lean U well back, Instead of holding it as depicted im 
the hand on the leaf just after our title-page. 

2. The Alphabet ought to consist of such simple and 
legible Chs. as «an be joined together with the greatest ra- 
pidity and ease. There is a radical defect in those sys- 
tems which represent the vowels and diphthongs by dots 
and commas, or minute and detached marks; for thejr 
sre not only scarcely distinguishable from one another, 
but consume more time than plain connected Chs. ; be- 
cause the writer has first to join all the consonants in the 
word, and then go back to put marks adjacent to them, 
lifting the pen as many times as there are omitted vowels 
to be supplied. Facility in the use of disconnected vow- 
els can only be acquired by long and laborious practice, 
and the marks look very like specks sprinkled over the 
page from a pepper-box. 

3. In this system, every letter has a distinct Ch. which 
can be readily joined to the rest, and additional Chs. are 
provided to represent those syllables and combinations of 
letters, which occur most frequently in the English lan- 
guage. These additions, termed doubk and syllabic Chs., 
will well repay an hour or two spent in learning them, 
as they not only render the writing shorter, neater, and 
noie lm$ai[ i but promote legibility and relieve the memo* 
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Ty, by doing away with the necessity for making every let- 
ter or Ch. represent a multitude of words ; which, as those 
who have tried know, is one great difficulty in learning 
the Reporting style in Pitman'^ Phonography, 

4. Chs., like comb, fr, and tn\ wit!h a hook at one end, 
we may for distinction call hooks ; -and those that are ncft 
so much bent, crooks^ as the bent h and c/*, «?, wh^ angl or 
tngl^ Blj comp, recon^ and long refrt, 

5. A Ch. with a little circle at one end is denominated 
a ring-letter or rhig- Ch. ; as, ./', in r one drawn In a hori- 
zontal direction is terened a horizvntaf^ (and for it we 
write hor.) as, a, e, i, o, ?<, /•, y?/, co/i, &c. The single Chs. 
that are not horizontals are all long, and, like other Chs. of 
the same height, are called hngs] as, &,r, rf, &c ; those 
that (like omgl or engi, enter or inter, ddy and, «m6,) are twice 
as long, are called doiihle-lengtks, and have G alter*each of 
them on the line, to show that they are of greater lengths 
while the shortest (like cent, gent, en or i«, ow, sd, <«, st, and 
t«rf) are termed shorts, and have S after them, to signify 
that they are to be drawn short, or not more than half as 
long as the longs, 

6. The size of the letters is, as in other writing, a matter 
of taste; provided they are all «iade arau^ler or larger, 'and 
preserve their due proportion to one another. A good 
length for Ms about tlie dglith df an inch ; then tho lortgs 
when put on the same line, will bo nf* hig^i, the donble- 
dengths twice as high, and .the ^shorts ruM. ni&rc tlrtfa 
half as high as that character. 

7. We do not require ruled lines to write itpon, but, the 
better to indicate the positioii in which we are to place 
our Chs., draw two horizontal lines aJ)out the eighth of an 
inch apart; and rail llie upper the y-lhe and the lower 
the. line, designating the y-line by the figure 1, the line by 2, 
and the space below it by 8. Next, draw the Ch. t from 
1 to 2 : then all the hngs among the Single, Double, and 
Syllabic Chs., will, like t, reach from Wofe VcvXvM^,^,x^\fi^la'<^a». 

B 
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double-ienr/thsfy when tliev begin below the line in the spac6 
represented by 3, will cross line 2 and reach up to the 
y-line, or, U standing on the 2-line, will cross the y-line 
and have their heads about the eighth of an inch above it. 

After ^'tetter 1 denotes that the Ch. for that letter, and 
after a. w;ord, that the Jirst lonri Ch. in that word, stands on 
the y-line ; and f 1 that it. is written across the y-line. 

AVhen a letrter or word belongs on the 2-line, that being 
the principal Yxmi for writing on, the 2 is not required 
after the letter or word ; bc^cause the Ch., or, if there be 
more than one, Wiejirst W/ Ch. in the word, always stands 
on 2, unless there is a figiu'e or f to indicate some other 
position-: and a f will be sufficient, after a letter or word, 
to denote that the./zV.sf long Ch. is drawn across the 2-line. 

Thus if we look under Single Chs., page 8, we find the 
long N has a dot but no figure or t with the letter, the Ch., 
therefore, stands on 2, and is drawn up to the y-line ; 
whereas the double-lengtlis any/ for fnf/l f, enter \ ot in- 
ter j^ hb the t after them shows, begin below the 2-line, 
cross it, and are drawn up till they reach the y-line; but 
ngl and [?<//•] (though the same Chs. as aw^/t and m^crf) 
page 9, hiiviug no f or figure after them, stand on 2, 
and being double-lengths, are drawn up, through the y-line 
to twice the height of long w, and the Chs. w and vti" are 
as easily distuiguish;^! from each other, by. their length, as 
e and / in common long-hand. See p. 19. 

8. The diagrams, p. 7, (between the double line and the 
word Kumbers) show at a glance, the proper shape and 
direction of the Chs. A circle is cut into lour quadrants 
to make the inclined Chs. ?•, />, v, y ; and these ringed as in 
the next figure become//, ;>, r/, y. The half circles r, o6, 
and the vertical and inclined Chs,^ (v.iiether straight- 
lines, or ring-letters and crooks,) which compose the other 
three figures, are of the same height as the quadrants, when 
etanding on the same hue and not joined together. 

9. CV, and o/>, are vertical half-circles with rings, de- 
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scend'mg like c and ob ; ^vhile f/n is a half-circle, ascend- 
ing to the right like the quadrant g, but standing almost as 
erect as oh. 

10. it, being the horizontal half of a circle, and turning 
down like /.-, and up Uke quy will not be more, and is bet- 
ter rather less, than half as high as c ; with rings it will 
make kn and o. /, andy are used promiscuously, and 
turn either way in words, but when they stand alone as 
the name of a single letter, i turns down and 7 up. U can. 
be written, as it generally is in Phonography, like e, only 
as small as will be distinct, but it is better in Stenography 
to make it the size of e and put a dot on the inside, wMdi 
leaves no room tor doubt 

11. Dd differs from two single d's only In that, when 
alone or an initial, it stands on, instead of crossing the 
line. The ringed dis is like /; and spec or sped like ^, only 
we be^ dis and sped at the top, and /and g at the foot. 

12. Gr, sdy ss, St, are the two single Chs. made half size, 
and joined together. Sub is twice and super half the 
height of Sy and super stands so as to make the Jirst long 
Ch. in the word cross the line. 

13. At p. 7, the Chs. are not arranged, as in the next two 
pages, in alphabetical sequence ; but those Double Charac- 
ters which have a family likeness and represent the same 
letter or letters in combination with others, are grouped to- 
gether in such a manner as may best show the relation be- 
tween them. Thus, in devising a set of Chs. to stand for 
those frequent combinations containing mp, the idea was to 
let mp be a down-stroke like *, joined to the other Chs. In 
such a way as would prevent any possibility of mistaking 
mp for t. Hence a very short a joined to the down-Stroke 
mpy a little from the top, stands tor amp ; a ring on the right 
hke the loop of c in long-hand, makes it emp-y a ring before 
it (that is the ring of t with mp) serves for initial imp ; but 
when not initial, a whole » is required with mp crossmg it 
close to the left of the ring. Va c!to«»fe^\si mp otv^QoaNsS^* 
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of the ring tor omp ; and amp by adding the w-dot become& 
ump, A small curve, like e drawn backwards, is used in- 
stead of .f with the ringed imp for initial simp ; and with a 
dot in the curve instead of the % ring, for initial sumpy and 
without the dot and ring for initial [«/i/>l semp ; in the mid- 
dle of words a short horizontal line is better in all cases 
than the curve in sump ; as, in presMm/?tive. If we crook 
the top of mp like c it becomes [cmp\ camp, and the crook, 
made into a hook changes it to comb and with the u-dot in 
the hook to cumb. 

lA, Some of the w»p series, in the first line of Double Chs^ 
p.. 7, may by a slight alteration form a series of Chs. to re- 
present mb. Thus in atnpr emp,1ump, simp Jor symp, instead 
of drawing the down-stroke perpendicularly, we may slope 
it, like d, to f6rm.the Syllabic Chs^ami, emb, umb, simb or 
8t/mb ; imb, whether initial or Jflnal, requires a full lengthi 
with the sloping down-stroke crossing the i close to the left 
of the ring. This series is not given in the alphabet, and, 
ag the number of words which would be shortened by a- 
dopting it is comparatively small, it is of no great benefit in 
Stenography,, and' may be employed or not according to 
fancy; but it is a more desirable- contraction in Phonogra-^ 
phy, as the saving even of a moment of time is often of con- 
sequence to a Reporter who has to follow a speaker verbc^ 
tim, and he will find it better to write one Syllabic Ch. than 
three single tetters.) 

15. A small circle, cut into quarters by the Chs. a and t 
passmg through the centre, makes of the upper quarterage 
double Chs. rv and on, and of the lower the terminations'^ 
one and ing, 

16. The mgenious student may derive some assistance, 
from the foregoing observations in remembering the forms 
of the different Chs. ; but perhaps after all, they may be- 
most easily learnt by simply copying the exercises and re- 
fiirriiig to the alphabet. To join Chs. see p. 36w 
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1. It is the practice in all systems of Short-hand, instead 
of writing the most common words at full length, to repre- 
sent them by one or more of their leadmg letters. Such 
abbreviations are here called Signs. All the Chs. in the 
foregoing Tables are the Signs of the words set opposite 
to them. They there consist of only one Ch. ; but it con- 
tributes greatly to promote expeditioUj to represent some 
other words by fewer Chs. than naturally belong to them ; 
and we may even use a few Arbitraries with advantage, as 
a t for the cross, and a circle for the world. These, with 
words that seemed to require notice on account of some 
peculiarity in the union or position of their Chs., .have all 
been collected into one list, in alphabetical order, and may 
for convenience be referred to, under the general name of 
^gns. 

2. The most useful begin with Capitals, and some of 
them, printed entirely in capitals, are so essential that they 
are never to be written in full, but always represented by 
the Chs. in the LiJBt. The Stenographer will find that 
those without capitals are worth remembering ; and the 
Reporter, that those in [ ] are also worthy of his attention t 
fbr, of course, the more signs the writer employs, the ea- 
sier it will be for him to follow a speaker. 

3. The same abbreviation (like Dr. for doctor and 
debtor,^ may sometimes stand, in one position, for two 

. different words, without any danger of our mistaking the 
one intended, especially when they are not the same parts 
ofspeech. "Wlien two Signs are given for the same word, 
the Stenographer can take hia chovca % \\iSi^«wivRs^\&^*^iB»> 
be§t for the Reporter. 
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4. \ blioi t .V, or any tenuination, may be joined to a 
Sign or taken iiomit, wiienllie word differs, in this respect, 
from that in the List : and it matters not how much it may 
alter the spelling, it is sulncient to add the termmation to 
the simple sign, if pronouncing the sign with the additional 
letters will give the word its proper sound ; thus we add 
s to the Ch. for country to obtain the sound of countries or 
country^s, and ly to very for verily. 

5. A word included in ( ) must be written in full, 
when it forms a part of another, as come in cornet-^ but the 
Sign may be used with safety in its own compounds, as 
income, welcome. Some words, whose signs are often, but not 
always, used in longer words, are in this List in ( ), though 
they are not marked thus in the Alphabet ; as come, halj\ &c, 

6. To add d or ed to a Sign, if it is a ring-letter, we 
can make the ring aloopjifitis short, or shortened, or 
if any part of the first long Ch. in the word stands below 

the one or the 2-line, we have only to thicken the Ch. ; but 
if it is a long up or down-stroke standing on the 1 or the 
2-line, we join the Ch. for d to the Sign. We may move 
a word standing on the line so that its first long Ch. will 
cross the line, and then add d to the long down-strokes by- 
thickening them. It is, however, better not to move it, 
but to write the d, if the same Ch. stands below either line 
for another word. 

7. By putting a Ch. on the y-line, final y is added to it 
without writing the y ; but we can. set a Sign on the y-line 
even if y is not added, and it will cause no confusion unless 
a y after the sign would make a word. The Signs of most 
words ending in ^,e,r, d, cross or stand below the 2-line. 

8. A ^ indicates that the Ch. opposite to it does not 
usually stand for that word, but will at times be found con- 
venient to represent it in Phrase Writing. BW directs that 
the first Ch., — MW, that the middle Ch., — and EW or 
TW,that the end or termination — be made wide or thick. 
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Alphabetical list of all the 
SIGNS and ABBREYIATIOM, 

WITH A FEW ARBITRARIES. 



If no figure or T is set after the word, its Sign (or first long up 
or down-stroke,) stands on the ruled lino, 2: but whenever it is 
followed by 1 its Sign must stand on the y-linei 

— _ 3 - _ _ _ below - 2 - 

— _ I _ __ _ croHS or hang on - 2 - 

— - tl • — — cross or ban.? on - y - 
Short marks on the li es which separate the columns give the 

position of line. 2, the only one ever ruled. Chs. without those 
marks are on 2. 

The y-line is never ruled, but ia supposed to run along tho 
tops of the long Chs* standing on the 2-1 ine* 

ij^ Words marked tl end in ther ife require all their Chs. to 
be short &, if horizontal, below the y-line. 



Able S, [-d SW] 

ablest 

Ably S 

About 

above 

absurd, absent TS 



T acceptt, -edf TW 
T Accompany 1 
" T accomplislitj-edf TW 
-^ according 
— / According as 
^J — ; Accordingly 
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filGNS 



In Accordance with 


t 


\ 


,Ameri-ca SG, -can 3Q 


Account 1 


T 


> 


Among TS 


Accounted 1 


^ [ 


c^ 


amongst 


[accustom t, -edfTVVJ ^A . 


-i 


amphitheatre f 


Acknowledge 


H 


1 


ampli-fy 1, -tudef 


acquaint, -ance t 


V 


« 


And, An, any 1 


adopt f, [adptt] 


-^- 


• . 


answer 3, -ed 3W 


Advantage tBSW 


•V ■ 


■^ 


ancestor f 


after S 1 




■f 


angels t, angles f 


afterwards BS 


:^ 


■/ 


angelic t 


Again 


•• 


\ 


anniversary 1 


Against 


A 


' -3 


anonymous t 


agriculture f 


-y- 


-^ 


Another's TS I 


agriculturalists t 


-5d- 


J-/ apologies 1, -gize 1 


All B 1, al B 1 


d_ 


-^ 


arcliitectt, -ure f 


almighty 1 


J.' 


~> 


archbishop 


alphabet I 


1 


r 


(Are, Our, or 8) 


alphabetical I 


B 


-T 


aristocra-t, -tic,-cy 1 ,TS 


also I 


y 


■7 


aristocracies 1, arrests 


Always 1 T8 


y 


/ 


([AsS, HasS]) 
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astonish f 


-A- 


V 


[British BW] 


astronomy 1, -ical 1 . 


A 


-V 


Brought 


Atmospher-et, -icf 


1- 


1 


(Birr) 


attorney-general I 


-V 


.■\ 


by and by 1 


Aught, [apl] 


-J 




c 


auxiliary 1, axle-tree t 


T_ 


•G_ 


CaHfonup f 


B 




6 


calculate 


Babylon t TS 


^.- 


• 

c 


(Can), [%with no dot] 


bankrupt 1, -cy I 


x_' 


c^ 


CikJVNOZ 


baptise, baptism 


'^. 


• c 


can-didatet, -dlestick I 


baptists 


7:) 


( 


[cp, cpt, cap-ital, -tain] 


Be, Been, Br 1 


<_ 


«itlioIic 


Because 3, Begin t 


-^■ 


c 


Certain 1, -ty W 1 


because, Becomk 


•^ 


■ e 


Character t, chapter 


beUeve,beUevedtTW 


CL 


•! 


characteristic t 


Between t, betwixt 1 


V 


€ 


CmLSt, Chilixbgn 3. 


beyond 1, behind 


) 


.^ 


children of Israel I 


Bishop 


> 


X 


Christ, Multiply S 


Bless,' BlessedfW 


"> 


>c 


Christian, -ity 1 . 


Brethren 


^ 


. ^ 


CtmaVSsflOj^ ^>sM^M55saft.v 
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Christ Jesus 


^/o 


" crz> 


conscientious 3 S 


Christ Jesus our^Lord 


^ 


o— • 


Conse-quence 1, -quentl 


Ch. J. our. Saviour 


-^ 


_^ 


consequential 1 


Ch. the Lord, [crystal] 


4 


^ 


contemp-t, -late f 


Qiristmas TS 


^6 


:^ 


contra, Counter t, [cntr] 
[contribute f] 


Church 3, chapel I 


-^- 


^ 


contradict EW, -ed EW 


circle 3, circular 3 


o- 


-^. 


contradiction ;MW 


Circum, [cut 8, -sent S] 


c 


ov- 


contradictory 1 MW 


Circum-cise 1 , -stance 


i. 


-^ 


contradicts MW. TS 


Circumdsion H 


L 


o-\^ 


convenien-t, -cef 


drcumstaotiial^ 


i- 


-C/7 


[correspondf] 


Clergy 1, colonel 


G. 


Or 


corresponden-t, -ce+,T8 


(Come,) committee t 


c 


Q 


Could, cultivate t 


Companion, Company! 


■ r 


C 


[couldfW, couldn't SW] 


Concern, Consider 3 


c- 


<N 


Countr, Country 1 


condition 


a-« 


t 


Cross; the cross 


[congratulate 3,-d 3*1' W , 


• S' 


t. 


crossed f EW 


congregation 3 


a" 


t 


crucif-y 1, -ied 1 EW 


cougrogationalists 3 


c^' 


t. 


crucifixion 1 


conscience 3 8- 


or 


-dA 


\^c\xs\,om^\ 
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D 




i 


» , 


danger 3, [iDay], $ UP 


\ - 


■^ 


each 3, [episcopal 8] 


defendant TS 


\0 


> 


Each other's 


degree OP, degrees OP 


o 


^^-6 


[East Indies] 


deliver +, -ance S 3 


NO- 


--J 


[eccentric] TS 


deliberation f 


\o.- 


^ 


ecclesiastic, -al 


descrij^tion 


\y' 


v.<j— 


econo-mical, -my 1 


denomination 


K 


■^» 


[Edmburgh 3] 


despatcht, -ed f TW 


> 


'si/ 


Education :BW 


Did, [f had done tJ,G 


\. 


J , 


Egypt 


differen-t, -ce, 1 
Difficult 1, -y l) 


\ 


^ 


[electric ] 


\ 


> 


[electricity I ] 


discharge t, -edtTW 


A - 


e 


empha-sis, -tic 


Disciple TS 


<" 


■ f 


empoverishf, -edfW 


Disciples 


A 


V-/ 


Endeavor, (either f 1 S) 


displeasuref, displace 


\A- 


L/ 


endureth 


Distmguishf, -edfTW 


s4- 


-/ 


[England t,j angel f 


(Do, very 1) 


v> 


. yP English t 


(Does) 


V 


■^ 


Englishman f 


(DoOTBt, Had) 


\- 


/ 


T£iii\.«t\, ^^\s3t\^ ^Vs!ias.\x^^ 



equalled W, equal 


is 


■\ 


extinguish t, -ed f TW 


Especial 1, Esquire UEP 


V-^ 


s 


Extf,ExTRA, [expl 1], JF 


establisht, -edt TW 


A- 


r 


Extraordinary 


Et csBtera, &c. 


d- 


I 


extrava-gant, -gancet 


etem-al 1, -ity TS 1 


M_ 




F 


Europe 3, -an 3 


o " 


^ fh, fin , [fnd EW] 


evangelical 


O/. 


P^ [fnddE ] 


evangelist 
Ever, Ey^y 1 


V 
rs 


yo 


^FoR, fore E ; also for 
'Fer, FiR,FDR,wAe7i the 
"^ e, i, u, have the sound of 
^short e, or short u. 


T; ever & ever 


rr^ 


' 6- 


Flamet, influence 3 S 


Ever-lasting, -yt.hing 1 


^1 


^ 


Flagrant TS 


eveiyotlter I, each oth.3 


/-v9 


/^ 


Follow, For 


examination 


\' 


/^ 


[formt, formertl 


Example I, [expU] 


i . 


'A>s 


forasmuch as tTS 


Except 3, Expect 


s ■ 


' ZP 


Fredericton t 


[exchange , exchequertj 


L 


I 


frequen-t TS, -ijy t TS 


execotorf; exemplary 1 


r- 


p 


Tmouy first t, Mend f 


executrix t 


n- 


/O 


father St I. [>4/ifcr any Ch. 
thr is implied if the preced- 
ing C^s, be shortened &^1] 


Exerciset, -dfW 


j- 


/^ 


Full or a dot in lasttinjf 


a^lMJOftionl 


S' 


/s> 


FuiiT 
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» 


G 




» 


Happinfiii^ \ix^y 1 


GeneratioB 


J 


— 


(Have) 


gent S, g^itB 3 S 


J 


*^\ 


0Ik , Ever, Bveiy 1) 


General l,Give,-ii, (God) J 


^ 


Hearken, Henrjri 


George iG, [g^gtC^.] 


y- 


Qu- 


heathen 1, hemisi^i^reS 


Gives, Gods 


J 


- r 


(Herl, Oob,<mS) 


Glorify 1 


A ^ 


• 


Herself t 


good; govern t, -ort 


^ 


y 


(His), [has 8] 


Gospel 


-^ 


«— 


Qm, hi^u), \ how , B 


graphic T 


-^ 


^y 


Hunself; hymns TS 


Great, gratitude t 
^eater 




^ 


(holy, house of) JLFC 
Holy Ghost 


Great Britain 


J\ 


-w 


Holy Spkit t 


G. B. & Ireland 


jV 


_ •—/ boaee «f osseBiMy 


H 




--< 


. house of commonfl 


(Had, XtoNEt) 


\ 


^ 


^ However, [f how he] 


half 1, boBdred UP 


^ 


-> 


(honor 3 8, T-abte, S) 


hallelujah 3 


-^■ 


■'— 


hunger 3, Igrpoerisy 1 


[hand, handed Wl 


• 


■ V 


humble t TS 


handkerchief 1 


, ^ 


\. 


\i\3S£r^\«d^Qi^ 
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I 




-^ 


Intebest 


if IS 


1 


-/ 


Inter fB, IntrfB 


I, Individual 1, Jesus 3 


— o 


r 


Into, intoxicate t 


f I believe, -dtTW 


-^ 


-r. 


intoxication t 


ignor-ant , -ance 


-V 


-^ 


irregular t 


Immediate 


-\ 


.-.r 


irregularity 1 


Immortality TW 


-s 


^ 


(Is, His) 


imperfect 1 


T 


-^ 


Israel 


impor-tant, -tanceSS 


1 


-> 


(It), Church 3 


Impossibility 


10 


-^ 


(Its), Churches 3, TS 


Impossible 


V 




J 


impracticable f 


<L- 


--° 


Jehovah 3, justify 1 


impracticability f 


^- 


-^ 


Jerusalem 


impro-per t, -priety 1 G 


1- 


'—a 


Jesus 3 


improve T8, -d TS 


V 


-^ 


Jesus Christ 


lNB,ingAE, ongJP,8 


J 


-^ 


J.Christ our Lord 


Indeed t TW 


<S 


-Ti 


J. C. our Savour 


influence S 3 


<r" 


_J3 


joyful 


inhabitant 


i 


i"^ 


i\id^€i 


itellectual 




^ 


^vx&Wce^^^^ 
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K 




J 


long, -itude 


Kentucky 1, Kingdom 3 


<r> 


J 


longest 


Kind, [kerchief 1] 


rS 


J 


Lord 


Knees TS 


<r^ 


■u 


Lord Jesus f 


Knew 


? 


■M 


L. J. Christ 


knock 


oS 


J 


[loyalists] TS 


Know, -n, Knowledge 


c^ 




M 


L 




-V 


mag-istratet, -azinef 


Tjanguage f 


J- 


■^ 


magna 1, magni 1 


large f, % learned 


d- 


v^ 


magnanimous 1 


laUtude, altitude 1,TSW 


4 


Vf 


magnificent 1 


lawful 


d 


V 


Many 1, manufSsicture f 


legislate f, legislature f 


J^- 


V 


manuscripts TS 


legislat-orsf, -ures t 


y- 


\ 


mathematic, -al 


length, lengthen f 


K 


^ 


^ may be 


Let, Lieutenant 


-1 


•) 


melancholy 


t Let us 


4/ 


b 


member t, [remember f] 


% Let us not 


V 


•V 


merchant . . t 


[Uverpool] TS 


4 


^ 


T£ietOaa2aSaa»^ 'V 


Logical T, Logy T I 


^ 


V 


■».^\,m«c5V''5^*^^ 



2a 


' BIG 


Na 




might 1, mighty 1 


o 


y 


Newfoundland f 


[mightest 1, mightiest 1] 


<> 


-^ 


New Hampshire f 


million UP or 3 


^" 


-/-' 


New Orleans f 


Missisiippi 1 


V'. 


-y 


New York f 


[mistakef, mistakenf] 


5>- 


v-e 


North Carolina f 


Moreover 


V 


-^ 


(not), number t, Iknowf 


[mortal] BW 


*b" 


-^ 


t^o longer f 


mortality BW 


i. 


^ 


Nothing, 


[(mucht)] 


\- 


n 


Notwithstanding 


multi 1, Multitude 1 


s_ 







Multitudes I TS 


V 


o 


0, (Oh!),origin3,[orgn]8 


MuWpl^y S, -ied EW 


X 


D 


Ob B, BiUty T, obey 1 


(Must) 


V 


D 


Object, observe t 


» 




^ 


objected, obeyed 1 


Nature, Imter t, Intro t 


y. 


>- 


objectionable 


Kecessity 1 


^^ 


3c 


ob-jections, -servationst 


N«o«ssai7l 


^ 


Vli 


occasion 


Nevertheless 


77. 


.y 


occasional 


neifrborbood TW 


^ 


V* 


occa&ioii-ally 1,-ing - 


^ev Brunswick f 


^- 


1^ 


occaAona 



o'clock 


^ 


/-- 


(Our, hour) 


Of, oflFer 3, offered W 8 





/7 


(OimiS, liottrt} 


offence S f 


/^ 


■| 


(Out S 3), [-ward B 3 W] 


offensive f 


^- 


o» 


Out of, out of the wortd Q- 


ojOace, Tof course d 


K ' 


- 


Over OP or OF, 8 


official 


^ 


— 


Over a 


often, oftener 3 ^ 


«r^ 


O 


oysters TS 


oftenest 


^ 




P 


Ohio 3, t own opinion 


ro 


~H 


pamphlet 


6nB, honors, ^ on the 1 


-s 
' 


--v^ 


paragraph t 


(onefl) 


/ 


-^ 


Particular t, People 


Only 1 8, ly TUP 


-^ 


■^ 


peculiar t, pecuniary 1 


Op B,-en, Opportunity 1 


z> 


■:a 


Perfect 1, [person I] 


opinion, (organ 3, own) 




■a 


[Prp], perpettic^ular f 


orS2or3,Our 


/- 


-'V 


Philadelphlat 


Ord B, order B, -ed EW 


•x 


/" 


[philanthrop-lc i -y i] 


Ostentatious 


o 


•^ 


Philoso-pher, -phy 1 


(other 1,) otherwise I 


^ 
O 


"•^ 


phonogra-pher 3, -phy 3 


(OuQwr) 


<:5> 


■^ 


■p^y^VswMEkS^ 


f ongbt to 




u 


\p\ac», ^'fc^iSsoi^'^^'SiV'^ 




D 





» 


' Biom 




Pleasure f 


^- 


-■Y^ 


providen-cet,-tialt,TW 


[Plenipotentiaries 1 TS] 


< 


> 


Public, publican t 


[poUtic] 1 


t- 


>- 


publication 


[poUtician} 


•v. 




fttt 


popularity I 


^ 


V 


Qua-lifyl,-rter3,Quest 


Possible 


y 


V 


Qualification 1 


Possibly 




w 


Qualifications 1 


powerful 


"s 


H' 


quantity 1 


PossibiUty ■ 


-V3 




R 


practicable t 


"S^- 


/^ 


Receive 


practicability 


^ 


<J 


recognis-e, [-ancef] 


practical 


-VTS 


r— 


Reconcile, reckon 1 


practice 


-rc 


-, 


Reconsider 3, -ed 3 EW 


presbyterian. 


^ 


, 


recon-ciliat'n»-siderat'n 3 


present, People 


"S 


^^• 


redemption 


Principal t, principle! 


^V- 


r 


Regard 1 


probability TG 


■o 


-r" 


regenerate f 


[progressl 


-r" 


• 


regeneration f 


Prophe-t, -sy 1, -cy 1 


"i 


-/^ 


resolve t, response t 


IprotcsUmts} BW 


:;5 


-/7 


resolution f 
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responsibility t 


-i'- 




selfishly 


reverend 


/^ 


/■ 


serve TS, Servant T8 


lUghteous, judicious t 


-ir> 


A^ 


Several 


Righteousness 


' — 


y 


Shall, Should f W 


Tf round about 


(^ 


-<J 


shoulder t, [shl] 


8 




^ 


significan-t, -ce TS 3 


sacraments 


<> 


r 


simplify 1 


flacrificet, scribe, secy 


1 -x. - 


/ 


[so 1, some 1], super f S 


Said SW, [f said] 


• 


/• 


society 1 TB 




X 


'<s 


somebody 1 


same 


^ 


/ 


something 1 


t Saint John 


z^ 


/u 


sometimes 1 


If Saint Paul 


<- 


^ 


somewhat 1 


Saviour, Sovereign 1 


^ 


^ 


spec, spect, [spc, spct] 


S. Christ 


oc 


"/I 


spuitf 


S. J. Christ 


-v 


/ 


Sub-ject, -scribe t 


schoolmaster f 


/b- 


Z 


sub-jection, -scripHonf 


[scrip, script] 


/ 


-/ 


Substance t 


Scriptural 


^ 


-/^ 


substantial 


Scnpture, says S 


y/ 


v/ 
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suggest, signify I 

furpriaetS, -<Jf STW 

sympa-thy 1, -thetic 1 

■ymptonL 

T 

tabernacle f 
Temp-t, -oral, -orwry 1 
T€inptatio]is 
temper t, -anSe S 3 
temperance society 1 
thankt, thinkf 
ttianksgiylng f 
That, Thousand t 
Thb, Tnwj, Thit f 
Their^ There 
lliem; 

Thet 

tSese W, tbiUksfTS 
Tbote 
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^ \^ Thus, M^withnqd^t 

> Things, iiigs T 

® thro', thro' the world G 

I <{) Throughout S 

I Time, trans 1, textf 

' T^S, [f todoSW^^atJ 

_^. to-day B8 

i Together 

J tongue, tivelyUP 

1 Toward EW 

\J transgress I 

- (- V? trespass t 

B 

> unanimoas t 
^ Under UF 
•- • underst-and , -ood W, 8 
- \ undoubted TW 
r^TU.S. of America t 
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University 


V 


6 


whichwiUI, whowilj 


unmistakable t 


^- 


^ 


Wilderness 


(Unto), universe 


vs/ 


^ 


WilUngness 


(Upon) 


(T» 


■| 


[without 3 8] 


(Ust), [usef] 


/- 


O 


World, The world 


Y 




O 


in the world 


Valley 1, voluntary S 1 


v*_ 


o 


into the world 


value, volunteer t 


V 


o- 


Out of the world 


vengeance t 


V 


© 


round thfe world 


(Very I), virgin f 


•^v. 


9 


throughout the world 


Virginia ^ 


v_- 


'<f 


Would,orWtM?»Mno dot 


w 






Y 


(Was), whose t 


^ 


y 


Yesterday 


Washington t 


(/' 


-/ 


YesterdayVr, Tourst 


Ward, or W with no dot 


r 


Jf 


YoiT,-rf, -ng 1, yearf 


tWest Indies 


a 


O A 


[tyouS, tyourS] 


With, What 1, whom f 


d 


O 


Youraelft 


whomflQever f , Why I 


^4- 


'jS 


Yourselves f 


Wherefore 


^ 


i 


^ 


WmichI, Will 


A 


U 


7.e«X, \:Xeo!»jBEK»-H'\ 
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NOTES ON THE SIGNS. 

The learner will often be spared the trouble of search- 
ing the rnles, if he will make himself acquainted with the 
capitals, figures, and marks, which are added to the tabular 
words to show at sight the proper use and position of the 
Chs. I'epreseutiug them. The following examples will 
serve to exhibit and illustrate the directions that are thus 
briefly given. 

*<AnLE S, [-d SW]," p. 19. Abie is printed in cap- 
itals, to show that it is a word cf primary importance : the 
S signifies that the Ch. is short : as there is no figure or f 
with it, we must put it on the 2-line : and as it is not shut 
up in ( ), the Ch. is free to stand for able in any word. The 
-d SW, show that d is added to able if we make the Ch. 
short and wide ; and the [brackets] imply that abkd is so re- 
presented only in Phonography. The best way to write o- 
bled in Stenography is to join d to able at the left end of 
the Ch., as in p. 10, no. 4. This Ch. is m reality the Pho- 
nographic bl, and therefore the next letter (unless an &•) is 
joined to it not as it would be to a, from which it differs by 
being short or only half the length. 

• "In Accordance with." As only the first letters of this 
phrase, in page 20, are capitals, its sign (In-a-w) is one 
which is of secondary importance, and, though very useful, 
of less consequence than those for the words printed 
entu-ely with upper-case type. The last letter stands on the 
line, because it is the first long Ch. 

In engraving ag-lsts for " agricultui-alists, " p. 20, the 
g has been made too short ; it should be long enough to let 
the a down as low as the /. It is easy to infer from this 
that we can write agl across the line for agricukural, if we 
wish to put a sign instead of the whole word. 

*'Ameri-ca 3 G-can 8 G." If words are given which, 
Jilre these, properly begin with caps., it is not to be infer- 
jred from the large initials, that they occvit tcvot^ tx^ojoftw^ 
than those which m the list begin with ^maXV V^VVet^. \l\5afik 
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Writer would select the most labor-saving abbreviations, let 
him first learn the signs for the words which are altogether 
in caps. ; then for those beginning with a large letter, and 
omit those in [ ], which are of little use except in the hur- 
ry of Reporting, The sign for "America" is A-a, under the 
line ; and it is shown to be there, by the 3, and also by a 
tick on the side of the dividing column. The G requires 
the Ch. to be greater, that is longer than a •single a. No 
obscurity can arise from making use of precisely the same 
sign for "American," as it would not be easy to find a sen* 
tence in which one word could be mistaken for the other* 

"([AsS, Has S])." This sign, p. 20, is a short s on 
the line, but the [ ] show that its use is not recommended 
in Stenography ; and the ( ), that we must write the a and 
ha with the s for as and has, when other letters are added ; 
as mask, hast. 

"Bishop," p. 21, is represented by hp crossing the line ; 
and "baptise, baptism," by hp with the last letter on the 
line. Take care to make hp twice as long as />. 

"InB, ingAE, ongJP,8." This, at p. 26, signifies 
that the Ch. is put for in only in the beginning of a word ; 
for ing at the end, on the right side ; for ong it must be jolli- 
ed to the preceding Ch., and, as there is a comma before 
the 5, the Ch. is in all cases short. 

At p. 24, we have "father Sfl." This means, make the 
Ch. short and let it cross the y-line. The sign, a short yj 
falls under an abbreviating nile in Phonogrnphy, given at 
p. 11, no. 45, thus; "[thr DT,Stl]," which means-Drop 
the termination ther, it being implied when we shorten all 
the other letters and write them across the y-line. 

We might banish from the list a host of signs, w^hich 
have all the Chs. they require to express the words accord- 
ing to the rules of Phonography ; but they are retained as 
being sometimes convenient abbreviations in writing Sten- 
ography. Of this class are '* absent, s^co^'ftSsvV ^s^'^^Sa^ 'ss^- 
gelic, believe, but, condition, conXeTJvg»\., Q.oT>te^^^-^ss^ 
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-oryy description, denomination, did, diJsciple, ediicatlon, 
English, judge, knock, long, loyalists, public,'* &c., which 
are all conyenient for sat experienced writer ; but a learner 
18 adtised to use only the principal signs. 

The Arbitraries, are few and not absolutely necessa- 
ty, but srost of them soon find fkyor as the shortest signs 
for particular words. They consist of Qis. joined together 
in an unusual manner, and occasionally of a common letter 
or fandful mark. Among these are a and short t for 
Ah6ut; ..for again / ' for if; O of; O the world &C. 

PUNCTUATION. 

Tie usual stops are employed , excepting only the pe- 
riod or full stop which is made thus ^ The best position 
fiwr the comma is just under the line and not too near the 
word before it. 

In Reporting leave spaces, and insert the stops after- 
wards at your leisure. 

NUMBERS. 

Our common Arabic Figures are themselves short- 
hand numerals, and for most purposes sufficiently expedi- 
tious ; but shorter Chs. are given at the foot of p. 7, whichr 
are better adapted to Reporting.- 

A thu-d, fourth, fifth, &c. can be expressed by writing- 
s' 4, 5, &c- across the line. 



RULES FOR WRITING STENOGRAPHY. 

1. Many systems recommend writing only sucE letteri 

as will gwe the sound of words ; but the habit has an ine-? 

vitable tendency to lead the mind, at length, to doubt how 

to spell correctiy, and for this i*eatoB: we te^^ ^t^tccre* 

deviating but Utile froxsfk the eetab^shed 0Tt9^c>^c^\i^. 
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KoT£. The learner is reminded, that be should give his at- 
tention chiefly to the Exercises ; as the writing of them will teack 
him the substance of the directions here given, more quickly and 
pleasantly than if he were to commit to memory these dry and 
formal Rules. Tabular words In ( ] are not used in Stenography. 

2. In common-hand we often employ signs and con- 
tractions, and find that they can be read with as great faci- 
lity as if the words were written in full ; as Mr. ^ Mrs, 
for Mister and Mistress ; A. £>., anna doniini; rec\l, received; 
€h*dj should; w^d, would; tho\ titough: these and such will 
naturally be represented by the same letters in short-hand, 
when no easier method is provided in the system. 

3. As the object is to combine legibility with brevity, we 
we can let the ^Chs. a, 6, c, d,J\ g, i, /, /«, w, o, />, *, /, i\ z, 
Btand also for ay, be, ce, de,ej\ ye, igh, el, em, en, ough, pe, es^ 
te, ve, ex ; but the vowel must not be omitted in Stenogra- 
phy ^when its absence would leave any doubt as to the 
word intended. Thus, while we may write da^ ma, sa, b, si, 
for day, mag, sag, be, sigh, amd even mn for men, we must 
add 6 to 6 in beat, and prefix 6 to « in mien. 

4. Final g is implied without writing it, by putting the 
word on the y-line, which is so called because final g is ad- 
ded in reading the Chs. upon it- Thus b, m, th, fl, an, ever, 
when put on the y-line are read by, my, thy,, fly, any, every. 
This line, which is confined in Stenography to words with 
one Ch., is used in Reporting whenever we can thereby 
shorten a word ; and supplies (what is wanting in the Re~ 
porting style of some systems,) the means of always know- 
ing with certainty when y is to be added to the written 
characters. 

Though the words ending in ay drop the^, they 
stand on the main line, because the y is silent ; but when 
the y is sounded it must be written or distinctly implied. 

6. A silent vowel, or one mth. ao ^Yi^X. ^ ^Nx^as^ ^^l-^^^sisw 
upon it th&t it has an obflcxire eovxDi^ \Vsa ^^tv. ^ \a»:i\*k 
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dropped whenever the word can be read easily and correct- 
ly without it. Thus we may drop the vowels printed in 
Roman letters in loaned, /oca/, feasin, cousin, reason, random 
^oeth ; but not in sine and coit, because they would be quite 
different words if the e and a were not inserted. 

The omissions suggested by this and the preceding rules 
are allowable, though not indispensable in Stenography. 

6. Each of the Chs. in the alphabet, except angl or en^l, 
enter or inter, and super, naturally, when .it is alone, stands 
with its lowest part resting upon the line ; but, as a sign for 
ft particular word, the Ch. is at times toplaced ; as d across 
the line for done ; v on the y4ine for very. When used as 
letters, e, i, o^ u, turn both ways, but when used as signs 
they turn only one way ; thus I must always turn down 
for the pronoun /, and up for interest. 

7. The Single Chs. are all drawn down or from left to 
right ; except /, g, n, r, y, which go up, and « which goes 
both ways. The Double and Syllabic Chs. are drawn 
down, or fi*om left to right ; unless their first consonant is 

ft 9i "r or r, which go up with the exception of the down- 
strokes /r, rest, m or in, on. Those beginning with s fol- 
low the next rule for joining s ; except that sk, simp, sump, 
and sjtec are always begun at the top, 

8- The compactness and Cineality of the writing will, in 
general, be best preserved, if you draw s, sub, and svper, 
up or down, so as to make the least angle with the Ch. af- 
ter them ; but they must go down both before and after r j 
and, when they are final, they are best drawii up after w 
and t> 

9, When e, *, o, u, begin words, their ends turn down if 
the next consonant goes up, and up if it goes down : it is 
however neater to let the end of e point up, when the word 
begins with eg, ox ey ; and down, in cb, ep, oi e«. 

10, The ends ofe, ^^u, are akwaya taro»^ ^iCPWi^wi «a 
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to point toward the bottom of the paper, after/, the crook 
cA» fl") 9^1 ♦*» and all down-strokes except the linged cA, th^ 
Vy Wy and wh, 

1 1. The ascending and descending Chs., that have not 
8 or G after them in the tables to show thnt they are fihoru 
er or (/rmfer, are all of one height ; but wlien they are join- 
ed together, if one ascends and the other descends, or vice 
versa, they blend, and the second must not be made so long 
as to extend higher or lower than the first ; because the 
whole ascending or descending line (part of which is com- 
mon to both ChsO makes up the length of the second. 

This rule holds good with respect to consonants not- 
withstanding*intervening vowels ; thus in read the d ends 
when it comes to the line on which the r begins. 

12. F, is an up-stroke, and the following Ch. is joined to 
the upper side of the little circle. The ringed dis is a down- 
stroke, and the next Ch. is joined to its foot. It cannot 
stand alone, since it would look like /; but is a conveni- 
ent initial before ascending and horizontal Chs^ while the 
double stroke dis is, in general, neater before down-strokes 
and used with them in all positions. 

13. When a letter meets another of the same name , if it 
is a Single Ch. with a ring, enlarge only the ring, like mm 
in p. 9 ; if it is o, d, t, or a curve which is not a ring-letter, 
draw the straight line or curve twice as long as usual, ex- 
cept for rr, which in Stenography is very slightly lengthen- 
ed,' but in Phonography is made as long as the rest Join 
ss at top or bottom, as in p. 9. In the Double and Syllabic 
Chs. final rings only can be enlarged*: thus we may enlarge 
the ring of c/ for c/./, ; of w in inter, for intetm*, and of/;/ for 
ppL We lengthen very slightly the crook c of comp, for 
ccomp, SL8 in accompany, p. 19 ; and the hook of fr foiffr. 
We double the size of the ring of / in for and/u/^ to makft 
/or/ and fulf; as in forfeit and fnlfU. 
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14. The crook h ; the ring-Chs. he, ch, and dis ; the short 
en or in, on, and un ; the double-length angl or engl, enter or 
inter, and [«??•] ; iw/), Km, ob, op, and the down-stroke rest 
have B after them to signify that they are used only to be- 
^ words or as initials ; and it is as improper to put an in- 
itial in the after-part of a word, as to insert a capital there 
hi common writing. The straight h, the crook ch, [ct\ 
[dct'], and most of the Terminations, p. 10, have M,E, after 
them, to signify that they are to be used in the middle and 
end of woMs, and not in the beginning. 

15. The crook ch, not being an initial, does not stand a- 
lone for ch, and therefore makes a convenient sign below 
the line for church, and an Arbitrary on the liilfe for the pro- 
noun iu And here we may notice that he, the^ and they, be- 
ing among the most common words, are not writen in full, 
but we put e for the pronoun he, th for the, and the for they ; 
that is, they are what we call Signs. 

16. Fw is always represented by /; and this use of/ as 
a syllabic Ch., is found, afl;er a little practice, to contribute 
to ease in reading as well as in writing. It may also stand 
for/er, when/c»* sounds like ftr or fur, 

17. In the Alphabet and Signs, one Ch. often stands in 
<3Ufferent positions for several of those simple words which 
are in most common use; and the same Ch. may represent 
them in compound words written in the same positions j 
only we cannot thus use it in compound and longer 
words, when the simple words are included (like a paren- 
thesis) in curved lines. Thus a stands for (have), and / for 
/or, yet we cannot write ba for behave, because the have is 
shut up ; but we can write /< for/ort, because for is free. 

18. The crook ord 'N is the sign or prefixed to d; and 
(like emb \ p. 16, no. U) may be used as a syllabic initiai 
If preferred to three single letters. 
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Note. It is a eommoB conplaJnt with those flunillar with Pit- 
viands Ph<mography, that it is hard to identify his characters if 
hastily written; and that time is lost in giving them their proper 
fthickness* 

To understand the force of these objections, let any one main 100 
dots, or draw from left to right, as fast as he can, 100 of the simplest 
horizontal marks, paying no regard to their size ; then make 106 
•imilar dots or marks, but every alternate dot or stroke thick, and Im 
will find that there is a sensible loss of time in thickening them, and 
that he cannot always know the light from the heavy strokes. Hence 
the trouble with Pitman's characters ; each, when thick, being a 
different letter from a thin dot or mark in other respects precise- 
ly like it. 

19. In this Stenography, the Chs. do not change their 
names according as they are thick or thin ; yet it is easier 
and better to preserre a uniform thickness in all but ted, 
which is a ^ort and thick ^ and in two or three terminati- 
ons and some signs marked W, wluch also, if we use them, 
require us to thicken their down-strokes. 

20. Position. Th&Jirst long Ch., when tiiere is one, rests 
!ts foot where we wish the word to stand. If the word is 
to be written on the line, the horizontals, shorts, and dou- 
ble-lengths must be so joined as to let iliQjirst long diame- 
ter stand on the line : and when we find 1, 2, 3, or f atter 
any termination, or short Ch., the meaning is that XYiQjirst 
long Ch. (in the word to which the termination or short Ch. 
belongs) stands in the position indicated. The first long 

'Ch. of no word, unless it is one of the Signs or ends in y, 
can stand higher than on the 2-line. When the Chs. are 
all Shorts or Horizontals, the lowest of the first two down 
strokes rests its foot where a long Ch. would stand. 

21. It will occasionally be found plainer to separate a 
sign from the rest of the word, especially one that has mth 
at the beginning or o/at the end ; as, ^ without^ |/** there- 
of, 

22. JJnleea we have some Tea&OTxiox \s!ka5iva%^\«t^'S«^> 
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it should always be small as will be distinct ; for, when it 
begins a word, the increasing of the size of the ring prefixes 
wi to the Ch. ; as, *i important, 9 unimportant ; and enlarge 
ing ^ the Jinal ring of a ring-Ch., usually doubles that 
character. Thus c/, with a big ring, becomes cl I in calca^ 
late ; but the engraver has made the ring of cl I needlessly 
large in the pign, p. 21, as also in fully, p. 10, no. IB. He 
has divided the ring of fully, much more neatly at the end 
of p. 24. 

23. Sometimes, by attaching sub, we can intimate, with- 
out writiDg, that certain words, of relative or opposite 
meanings are read alter the one we have just finished ; 
as male sub, for male and Jeinale ; brother sub, brother and 
sister ; hither sub, hither and thither / above sub, above and be- 
low; men sub sub, men women and cJdldren : so, land and water / 
pen and ink ; kingdom of heaven j G. B, Sf Ireland, p. 25 ; &C. 

24. Prefixes. We may in the beginning of words write ; 
[bf for benef] m for magni* t for trans* 

c ,, circum ml ,, multi* ^ >» car 

h. ,, hypo o „ omni [a: ,, expl]* 

♦These always stand above the line. 

For circuvic, c must be repeated as in circumcision, p. 20 ; 
but usually when we double c we enlarge the half circle a 
little ; as in account, p. 20. 

25. Initial UN. If we do not wish to write un in full, 
it may be expressed by a short N, when the next Ch. be- 
gins with a straight horizontal line, or down-stroke ; and 
the N may be shortened till nothing of it remains but the 
ring, before b, ob, op, fr, a crook or a hook c, a horizontal 
curve, or an up-stroke. 

When the next Ch. begins with a ring, we have only 
to double the size of that ring ; but when we have to make 
one, it must generally be on the same side of the next Ch. 
as If it had been a long w. 
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The ring «» can, like .w/ze?-, even go before the double- 
length initials ; but for unen a long n is best, with the ring un 
on tlie left side of the lower end. 

To write tm before the ringed cUs, merely change the 
ring of dis to the left side. 

CHARACTERS SHORTENED AND BLENDED. 

When Chs. are joined togetheH we shorten the writing 
yery much, in ways easily remembered, and without at all 
interfering with its legibility. 

1. S ia short at the beginning and end of words, and be- 
fore dy 8, ty which it shortens ; but it is long before shorts 
and after r, as also when it is drawn up after r, to, or th. 

2. Both Chs, in sd, ss, st, are short before short s and 
all longs ; but if they stand before another short, we make 
them both long in the middle, and the second letter d, s, 
or t, long in the beginning of a word. 

3. jB is a mere crook before T: so C, before d, dl, u, v/, 
wi, or ml; but B cannot be shortened after R before T^ 
nor C after N before d, dl, &c. 

4. The crook of A serves for h after t or mp, in th, emph, &c, 

5. To add / to c, ch, d, v, w, and c&unter, we omit the 
8tem, and join only the ring of / to the right. 

6. In the same manner the ring of m is sufficient, at the 
end of a word, on the right of /, p, cJ, vl, or sh, 

7. Two Chs. running in the same direction, often blend 
or coalesce without confusion, especially if the first begins 
and the next ends with a hook, crook, or ring ; as ce, co, 
cu, re, ro, ru, ve, vo, loe, wo, ye, yo, ek, ke, ok, ook, ou, quo^ 
tho, hi, ke-i, amp-l, comp-l, emp-l, imp-l, &c. See Exercises. 

N. B. Avoid making an angle m pVmsi^ vj^ vg^ rw.^ rv^^ 
J^J/f S/I/jffrj/. Join short d or t to l\ve too\. ol a ^^^x^ t» 
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The Tbemination TION or SH UN-dot. 

1. The dot which, at page 1 1, is put after th€ preceding 
Ch. (close to the end of it on the right side) for tion, and 
under the end of it for utioit, can be used also for sion, usion^ 
and every other terndnatlon that sounds like shun or ushtm, 

2. If the writer wishes to carry this method of abbrevia- 
tion still further, he may make the dot represent ntum 
{nshun) by putting it ov«r the end of the preceding Ch. if it 
is an up-stroke or horizontal line, and on the right side of 
it, close to the top, if it is a down-stroke. 

3. Again, the dot may represent enuiony or emptionj by 
putting it at the centre after a down-stroke, and at or be- 
low the centre after an up-stroke. If the Ch. next before 
M or N would with a dot over it look like k or u, write the 
M or N instead of changing the position of the dot. 

4. For tion before a consonant, set the dot before it, at 
the foot before a down-stroke, and at the centre before an 
up-stroke or a modified character. 

6. For tions treat the curve in the same way as the dot, 
reading, in the above rules, curve for dot and tions for tion* 

6. The stenographer may be content with the contractions gi^en 
above ; but the RepcHler will omit all the vowels among the letters 
preceding shun^ and add to the last character in the word a dot for 

Hon (a large dot dtlon) on the right at the end : 

t Hony ution (large « dtton) under the end : 

tn tion^ mp tion, m n tion, centre of P. on right, or 

over centre of hor, line : 
n tion (large dot n d tion) over E. of up or hor. line, 

orR. ofd-stroke, at top. 

7. When there is no N before d tiorij It is better, if we can, 
to express the d by making the ring of the preceding Ch. a loop or 
thickening the stroke instead of the dot. P. 11, Terminations 53, Si. 

Note. The learner will find numerous exampU« oi tlie foregoing 
£a/e0 Id the JExerciaee, 
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NOTES ON THE TERMINATIONS. 

A Temiination is one or more letters at tlie end of a 
>vord. 

We have seen that, a final // Ciin "be expressed with- 
out writing it, when there is but one Ch. besides, l)y put- 
ling that Ch. on the y-line ; and that tlie y in aij can be 
dropped, without any cliange in the position of the «, be- 
-cause the y is silent, and ay has merely the sound of a. 

The liberty of oniittmg silent letters should be very 
■sparingly exercised in Stenography ; for we find, iis is the 
case with final e, that the silent vowel is often required to 
enable us to give the word its proper sound, or to prevent 
us from getting into a habit of misspelling In common wri- 
ting. On this account it is recommended not to omit the 
silent vowel in seafton, sea, tea, &c. t"hough the sound of the 
words would be the same witliout the a. The obsciu^c o m 
season could be ckopped instead of the a, with mucJi less 
danger of forgetting tlie correct spelling of the word. 

7tr in the middle and end is better to be only about half 
as large as it is In the beginning of words ; but when it 
stands alone, or is an initial, it should be about tlie size tt 
IS in the alphabet. For * see R. 1, p. 43. 

The Terminations in the list or table, at page 10, all 
consist of two or more letters, which occur with such fre- 
quency, in the same order, that it becomes an object to 
represent these endings more briefly than by writing a se- 
parate Ch. for every letter. Tio7i is an endmg of this sort, 
and in such frequent use that we have represented it by 
the simplest possible mark — a dot, and have occupied the 
whole of the pi'cceding page in explaining it by itself. 

Many of the terminations are not represented by new 
"Chs., but the alphabetic letter which is most prominent in 
the termination is merely modified, that is, it is altered in 
shape, so that it can still be eaaW^ \Ci^Tv\\^<iv^ -eosA^^^j^vixsv- 
bercd ; as It in hUltij ; and / in. Tify an^ l«^.s\. 
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>f ost of the terminations can be used for the same let- 
ters coming together in the middle as well as the end of 
words, and those which can be so used have M, E, after 
them, for middle and end. 

[There is no reason why the crook cA, and the Phono- 
graphic cf, ctdy should not have been put in the table of 
terminations, except that the page was full, and it was 
thought best to show the middle and final ch directly aftec 
the initial ; and fo put the short middle and final ct or ctd 
close to the wide dct, detd. It will be seen that dct is not 
marked M,E, in page 8, and can therefore be used in the 
beginning, middle, and end of words, but as the brackets 
show, only^in Phonography.] 

Unless there are explanatory capitals to direct other- 
wise, the termination is to be joined to the preceding letter 
in the easiest and most natural manner. 

When the eye runs over the Chs. representing the ter- 
minations, it is seen that several are alike in shape ; as nos. 
1, 9, 25 ; 2, 26 ; 8, 22, 27 ; 8, 37, 47 ; and 9, 36, 48, 49 ; but 
the explanatory capitals, at the ends of the lines, show 
that each stands in a^diffieient position, oris attached to 
the preceding Ch. in a diflferent manner from those resem- 
bling it, and thus becomes perfectly distinct from every 
other. 

Note. It is usual with short-faand authors to make the aipha^ 
betic letters serve for prefixes and affixes ; as c for con or com ; n fov 
en or inr ent^r or inter ; m for ment or ments ; s for sei^f; ah for sh^ ; 
» for super;- a»d t« depend upon the context t&find out the signifloa- 
tik>n t but it will be noticed that, without any sacrifice of ^brevity, we 
have provided for these very common syllables, sometimes by modi- 
^ng the alphabetic Chs.^ and sometimes by introducing new ones^ 
so that the words all speak for themselves, and do not depend upon 
others to enable us to distinguish them. [In reporting, these new 
and the modified Chs. add greatly to the perspicuity of contract!- 
ons.] 

Nej[t to Hon, the most useful terminations are able, ing^ 
ifc w/jf, ness, with their adjuncta: tlietest, t\io\v^ol\x&DkSSt 
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nportance, soon recommend themseljiree to the writer, 
rhen he finds them shorter, neater, and more convenient 
lian smgle letters. 

We will follow the terminations -as nmnbered in the ta- 
le, and ^ve a hint or caution as often as it may seem Uke- 
^ to be of any advantage to a beginner. 

No. L Ahle^. ble, are represented by the short hl\ 
^hich is like a, Hsut is only halt as long. It isiaot used as 
n initial in Stenography, and, when used as a medial Ch., 
squires the next to be joined to the lett end of it, to aid us 
1 distinguishing it easily from a : <s, however, is more con- 
eniently joined to the right ^nd of it. 

Note. A^ when, an initial, is made long or short at the option of 
le writer, but in the:middle and end ot a word and before final «, it 
I always loi|g tojpievent its being mistaken for the short bl, 

1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, being terminating Chs. that have no 
irection to the contrary, are joined, like other letters, to 
tie right side of the preceding Ch. 

3. Ably, hly. This termination is the short hi with «, 
tiarter-ring like a comma under it. 

6. Avght, auffkter. This termination is represented by 
tie first letter and half of the next : the half u is thicker in 
ughteredy which occurs only in one word, .slaughtered. 

7, 8, 9. These marks are joined to the centre of the 
ireceding Ch., and to the left side of it if an up or down- 
troke, or to the upper ^de of it if the preceding Ch. is ho- 
izontal. 

14, 15, 16. These are composed of/ with /, c, and t 
oined, oontrary to custom, to the left and under part of its 
ing; and whenever the next Ch. is connected with / in 
his manner, the sound shen or shuri is impUed between the 
wo Chs, [Thus if we join able or d to the under part of 
lie ring oif, we have fashionable or fashioned,'} 

18. The f must be vmUeT\, ^x^^ \\"^^\i% ^^^^^'^^ 
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/>/////, unless a ring-letter like u or / goes before it whe» 
we can dispense with the /* and divide the ring of the pre- 
cedhig letter. For /'/// we can put a dot in the ring of/or 
of the preceding letter ; or we can se.t the dot at the left 
side, even with tluj top of / or any other long up-stroke. 

1 9. Geiice is a half-ring drawn up, and f/ent a quarter- 
rimg, that is a short f/. [It is not necess^jy to change the 
lM)sttion of the w^ord in Stenography, but when the word 
ends in t/enny it falls under a general rule in Phonog^aphy^ 
and the first long Ch. is written across the liae.], 

2\. When Bgraphy is joined to (j in <je<M)raphy^ the two 
/7'.v do not blend, as (/'» commonly do, but make two- 
curvcF. 

22. This Ch.. is a qiuvrter-ring, and is used as an initial 
for I w, and in. the end of words for %ny when put after the 
preceding Ch.. and close to the end of it. By joining it to 
the last Ch. it may stand for ong ; as. in amowj^ and when 
joined to a ring, by completing the half-circle, st is added; 
as anwmjsi, p. 20. [In Phonography it is used as a medial 
and final Ch. for nyJ] By the same changes in its posi- 
tion and thickening it, we maj imply that /«, w, and d are 
prefixed to iny just as they are to slmn, p. 44-. These 
changes and contractions arc coHvenrcnt for Reporters, but 
n'my only should be attempted by inexperienced writers. 

25, 26. These marks are joined to the centre of the 
preceding Ch., on the right side ; as the caps. JCPR show. 

27. This quarter-ring for /y, with a short s for ly% is 
used only at the end of words, and stands under the end 
of the preceding character. 

28. This Ch. for Ity or lity, is / modified by moving 
the ring to the left, on the line, so as not to touch the 
down-stroke. If we thicken the down-stroke it stands for 
J^/Vy : nncl tlie sntne Ch^ with « is used for the plural /tfte«; 
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In like maimer iy or ity, and idity can also be added to 
»t, w, and ;>, if we modify them, tlie same as /, by moving 
tlieir rings to the left, for ty or ity, and thickening the 
down-stroke for dity^ as in jmlity, no. 38. 

The ty, in the modified /, »*, », />, may be changed to 
try, by lengthening the curve (as if a short r were inserted) 
before the ring ; which will have the eflfect of placing the 
riiag opposite to the centre instead of the end of the letter. 
See try, near the foot of p. 7. 

30. This piece of m is set UEP (i. e. under the end of 
preceding Ch.) for final ment, and OP (over it) for ments, 
Ment, but not ments, can be used as a medial Ch. and is set 
like tim, in Rule 4, p. 44. 

31. The end of ness points tip, and the end of ch 
points down. It is joined like ch, and we add a short s 
drawn down, to make nesses, just as we add a short *, 
drawn up after ch for ches. 

32. [These Terminations are not written in Ph., but 
implied by putting the preceding Chs., or first long Ch. in 
the word, imder the hne.] 

33. This is o and /.• blended, and may stand for ock : 
ill ook the ring of the o must be enlarged. 

34. 35. The ends of these hooks should be long, and 
point to the left. See ous, p. 7. 

36k This short t ipv out, can only begin and end 
words in which out makes a whole syllabic. It is joined to 
the beginning, but disjomed at the end, and stands dose 
under the line. 

37. \¥oxpl, in Ph. we use one of these quarter-rings, 
taking to begin a word whichever, when drawn up, will 
make an angle where it joins the next Ch.. As an initial 
it is commonly drawn from right to left, and from left to 
right when it is a medial or final CK, boX. ^Yi'Ka c <st ^aifeJ^ * 
follows the initial pi, it is began a\.\V&\fc^ c^^- ^\»\^s>Kis. 
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pl wliich ends tlie sign Disciple, p. 23, agid Liverpool, 
p. 27.] 

TWb sliort pi does not unite readily witJi all the vowels, 
and tor this reason is rarely employed in Stenography ; the 
writer may, however, if he thinks proper, use it with short 
^ for the teiininatioa pies. 

41, 42, 43. Each of these is merely a long «, with a 
dot over it for self, and on its left for selves. This s may 
also be used as a prefix for sati^, being drawn up toy, 
without changing the position of the^*; as m satis/t/, p, 31, 

44. This/> for-sAip, is joined to the centre of the pre- 
ceding up or down-stroke, on the right, and its lower end 
rests on the same line as the Ch. to which it is joined. 

45. See ninth line from foot of p. 36. 

46. 47. See page 44. 

48. A disjoined short t is put under the end ^ the 
preceding Ch. for tive^ and a long t for tivity. 

49. The short t for truct always in Stenography fol- 
lows a long s, and makes the syllabic Ch. struc or struct :i 
we thicken the t in structed, as is done for ted in. the alpha- 
bet. It may be noticed that at p. 9, the termination tude 
stands opposite to ted, to show that the same td is the 
best contraction we can make for ttide, when we do not 
choose to write it in full. 

50. 51. The w and s should be the same length for 
wards ; the w should have a dot under it, or be thickened. 

62. We can add st to a ring-letter by changing the 
ring to a small hook ; [and in Fho. we can change the st 
to str, by making the hook large and turning the end of it 
like an r, so as to make it almost a large ring ; as Istr, p. 9, 
or ostr, in the sign Oysters, p. 25.] See Ists, p. 7. 

58. In the middle of words rings and loops are all 
^e same, and we make whichever ha.^i^en& \o V^m loa^it 
easi//jr, but if we change an initial or finaV nng^Vo «.\oci^^^ 
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add dto the Ch.. This contraction, though useful in Pha 
is not so plain as writing d ; but may safely be used in Ste. 
fbr ed, when the context of itself would lead us to add the 
sd, even if we did not see it written ; as, He has turn^rf. 

54, 55, 56^ [These, excepting cent and gent before gi- 
ven, are used only in Phonogi-aphy.l 



MISCELLANEOUS REMARKS. 

1. We hare sard, p. 39, that the ringed dis is a conve- 
nient initial before ascending and horizontal Chs. but not 
l^fore down-strokes ; it is, however, so easy to join it t© 6 
and/7 that we may use it with them"^; in which case it is 
best to shorten it, so that the b or p may stand on the line 
according to R. 20, p. 41. 

2. The smaller the rings and ends of the crooks the 
siore neatly and speedily the Chs, can be formed. When 
c follows n, the n should be inclined a good deal, or its 
ring will be out of proportion. The fault of beginners ge- 
nerally is that they do not slope the inclined Che. enough, 
and incline those that ought to stand upright. 

3. For over or under, we draw a short horizontal laark 
over or under the next Ch. in the same or following word. 
ThuS) for overlay we put the mark over the /, and for un- 
der a we draw it under the left end of the a. See over a, 
p. 29 ; m^reovevj p. 23. 

4. As we can at any time, when occasion requires,. 
show the exact orthography by using single Chs., we have 
not thought it necessary, in the syllabic Chs., to distin- 
guish angle from engle, des from dis, ded from did, en from 
ta, enter from inter, siinp from symp^ syec from s{iect^ and the 
same liberty has been used ml\i aoixife o^ \;^xe.'X^vix\s&oai^x*^s«^% 
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but cjire has been taken that llic two ways of siwlling shall 
never leave a reader, lamiliar with the C'hs., room for any 
hesitation in recoi^nising the pro^icr word* 

Ti. Capitals have Chs. in no way different from the 
small letters. When we wish to mark the occurrence of 
one we put two horizontal dots, or very short sloping 
marks, close together under the Cli.. To show that a 
word is in caps, we draw under it 3 lines for large and 2 
for small capitals. A wave line under a letter, and a 
straight line umler a word will show them lo be in italics. 

G. If an inexperienced reader is at a loss to know 
where one Ch. ends and the next begins, he must proceed 
asjn common writing, and go as far iis possible to make 
up the first letter. It would not do in long-hand to sepa- 
rate the o from the rest of /t, d or ^, nor the tirst part of m 
or w from the last ; «o in short-hand the line and ring or 
other parts must go together whenever they can be united 
to form one character. 

7. Until he becomes famiUar with the Clis., the learn- 
er may in any word in which he thinks there can be ai^y 
doubt where two Chs. meet, mark the point by drai;\ing a 
vertical or hor. line across them, making its ends of equal 
length on both sides. The same mark is drawn across t to 
blend or shorten a\ ; as ^-^ hah\ 

8. It is prudent to distinguish the sign ever, by putting 
a dot under the left end of it, when the sentence is so con- 
stmcted that ever might be mistaken for fte. If tlie sign is 
used for the word thhi<j, it should be written after the pre- 
ceding Ch. exactly like the termination int/ ; as ' anif thlntj, 

1). The learner should not tiy to write last until he 

can shape the C-hs. con'cctly : ease and speed will naturally 

come from practice ; but a neat and legible hand, satisfac- 

toryto the writer and reader, depeuiVa \\\>o\x \\,tc5jxffv\\^ V>a<fc 
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Ifahit of obeeryiDg the relative size and right direction of e- 
▼ery character. Experience soon teaches where liberties 
may be taken to relieve the stiffness that would sometimes 
result from too close an adherence to the alphabetic forme. 
Thus it is easier, in joining rj\ to bend slightly the stem of 
/, so as to include both letters in one curve, as shown in 
^e signs Mere/ore, where/we, pages 32, 33. But no unne- 
cessary stroke should be made ; for it is only a waste of 
time, and tends to confuse the reader, to add to the simple 
ahort-hand Chs. any of the unmeaning flomishes, or super- 
^uous marks, which excursive penmen are fond of annexr. 
ing to the bare letters, more particularly to the capitals, ia 
Qommoo. long-hand- 



SPELLING. TO DIRECT ANOTHER WRITING. 

Before writing from, dictation, the learner must be con- 
tent to copy the Exercises, until, he is able to mak^ t^ie Chs.. 
without looking at the Alphabet : then any one who can 
read; the Chs.. can direct him what Chs. to use, and 
where to place them, in this manner : -r- — 

If thQ word is on t^e line and composed entirely of 
single letters, the reader gives it out and spells it^ as usual,^ 
with a slight pause after each letter ; as, at, a-u K it is 
composed of double and syllabic or mix^d Chs., ^ he names 
the syllables, or spells the letters represented by a double 
or syllabic Ch-, in rapid succession^ and makes a distinct 
pause at the end of every Ch. j as, >/I in-struc-tive / o-^ con- 
strucUd; \A de-struc-tion. If it is a sign, as L temptation; 
after pronouncing it, ;he says, *<Sign <c7n;>-sAM«." If it is 
»ot on the main line, as company ; he says, **Sign comp on 
y-line," or as the case may be. 

Jostead of writing a wTioleu ^ ^^cXr.^ \si. >^\ft. 'SSiy 



^^ 
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p, 15, it is snflScient, when u comes between two conso- 
nants, to unite the two consonants and put only the dot 
where « belongs ; that is, over the first Ch. when it joins 
the next at the top, and under the first when it joins the 
next at the foot, moving the dot a little to the left when 
there is no place for it directly under the first Ch. ; as, 
^ sum, /^ sure, '\r tut(yr. In a double Ch. set the u dot on 
the left side, at the centre ; as £a-, furious, -flT furniture 
;^ funds, b" mumble. In writing the examples given a- 
bove, the dot is made last, but the teacher in spelling them 
Bays, " S-udoi-7n, s-wdot-r-e ; doiiedtut-r, ; dotted/ttr-i-oi«, 
doitedfun-d-8, dotted/Mm-?'-<-dot«-r-e, dottedmMw-6/6." No- 
tice : U is always short with single fin fur. Rule 16, p. 40. 
Showing is better than oral teaching, and the learner 
will find that, though the explanations may often seem 
Intricate, the thing itself, like the placing of this dot for 
«, becomes very simple, as soon as he sees the examples. 
If he will attend to the progressive exercises, we are per- 
suaded, he will soon perceive that this Short-hand is more 
rapid and easily mastered than any of the numerous sys- 
tems in which the vowels are wiltten last, and are not 
joined to the consonants. 

The Stenographer inserts every letter which is neces- 
sary to prevent hesitation in reading, and he cannot go 
forward at the rail-road speed which he may attain by 
adopting the additional modes of abbreviation which are 
supplied by the following Phonography. Comparing him, 

however, with persons 
who can write only long- 
hand, his progress is not 
unlike that of a man, tra- 
velling along at his ease, 
irawn by a fleet roadster ; while theirs is that of hap- 
.ess pedestrians who spend twice or thrice the time in 
laborioaBly performing the same Joiimey. 
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PHONOGRAPHY OR THE REPORTING STYLE. 

In the Stenography, we prefer a plamly legible style 
to one for writing as many words as possible in a limited 
time. And those who have had suflQcient practice in that 
fuller, but still, as compared with common writing, very 
expeditious method, aver, that they are able to read, not 
only their own manuscript, but that of any correspondent 
who writes it with tolerable accuracy, more easily than if 
it were long-hand. If the student, therefore, learns only 
the Stenography, lie will be amply compensated for his 
pains, and indeed will have acquired that part which is of 
most practical use in the cvery-day business of life. 

But, if he is ambitious to Report, verbatim, lectures, 
speeches, sermons, or debates, he may now go on to learn 
Phonography ; or, indeed, he may begin with it, and learn 
from Stenography to join the Chs. of the Alphabet and Ter- 
minations, which are so nearly the same in both, that on$ 
who writes the Stenography can go on to acquire the pho- 
nography with comparatively Uttle labor. 

It is true the writing will not be as plain, and it will 
require more practice to read it as readily as the Stenogra- 
phy ; but it will contain more elements of legibiUty than 
Reporting-hands, that are even less rapid, usually do ; and 
it can afterwards be transfoimed Vn\,o ^ TSisst^ ^^^aS^sJ^^ 
hand than any of those which exdxxavifeV^ ^e^^^.^ xss^^svs. 
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dots and commas, or other disconnected little marks, to r^ 
present vowels. The insertion of the vowels afterwards 
takes up more time, but it can be done at one's leisure. 

It is sufficient, or at all events we must be satisfied, 
when the utmost despatch is required, as in following a 
speaker, to be able to make out with certainty what we 
commit to paper so hastily. It is surprising how soon one 
learns to read words if only the initial and the final vowels 
are given with the consonants. Even less assistance is ab- 
solutely necessary. Wilson's Stenography, a handsome 
octavo, published in 1826, contains some 200 columns of 
words, each represented by one or two initial letters, and 
some other letter which is not in it, but which is chosen 
at random to make a Sign for that word. Pitman*s 
system, the one now most in vogue, puts p for weep^ tr for 
ifftemaf, j for advantage, js for reUgiovs, I for vnll, and hun- 
dreds of such signs, which must require great powers of 
memory ; and this is probably one reason why so few, of 
the many who -have made the attempt, have succeeded in 
gaining a practical knowledge of his style of Reporting : 
for it is much harder to recollect signs taken from the after 
part of words, than such as consist of their initials, or their 
initials and terminations ; just as a man's face enables us to 
identify him, better than if we see some other part without 
the face, or as in moving a load, help is of most service 
at the starting'-point. 

Pitman and others systematically misspell words ac- 
cording to their sound, as shur and shuger^, for sure and sw 
gar ; and substitute k and s, for the hard and soft sounds of 
c ; of1;en < for c?, etc. If any one really prefers such spell- 
ing, he can use it in this system, whereas in theu's it is the 
oiily method ; for most of them have no Ch. for c, and 
are compelled to write kox s ior c \ in many instances, 
r for /, g for j, t for rf, /for pA, s for z, k for qu and hard 
cA a habit dangerous ;to orthography. 
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ItULES FOR WRITINQ PHONOGRAPHY. 

1. IVrite words with oaly the vowels and consonants 
'heard in pronouncing them ; and drop every middle vowel, 
:as well as every one which is not distinctly sounded at the 

end, unless it is included in a syllabic Ch. or termination. 

Thus for, This will he the right t&nper in exposing evil doers 
•deserving }mnishment, write, Ths wlb thrttempr in xpsing 
. evl drs dest^ng pnshinent. 

Note. In this example, the rule requires ui to write e in &e, 
but it is dropped because he is among those very common words 

• called Signs; and we retain i in ing and e in ment because they 
/are terminations invariably expressed by a character which retains 

its vowel. When the vowels flow so smoothly into tke consonants 
-that we can write them without losing time, a distrustful writer 
is at liberty to insert them in any doubtful word to make it more 
readable ; as, t in right or heighty and o in thoughi or quote. There is 
: always a u with q, and in fact qu forms one consonanL 

When a vowel is heard at the beginning or end, it nuist general- 
ily be written, except in ex. 

2. When two letters Of the same name meet, 'write 
Sbut one ; as, ms for mess ; seysee;htr, hetter ; cr, err. 

3. But when two consonants of the same name have 
-one or more vowels between them, write both consonants.; 
.-as, wi for wun or none ; err Sov error. See R 18, p. 39. 

4. Ilie consonants that are silent or not heard very 

* distinctly, are omitted ; as, c before k in sick ; p and / in 
psalm ; wm write. H, even when sounded, is rarely ne- 
'Cessaryin the after^part of words unless it belongs to a 

double character. 

5. The letters, Chs., and words, contwaed in [ ] 
brackets, as also the Supplemental Chs., at the foot of p. 9s, 
now come into common use, and the s^ort hi and pi 
take the place of the long hi and pi, so that the last are ai- 
imost dispensed with. 

JfOTE. The consonants .in [ ], j). 9, are. those the Ch. stands .in 
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In Stenography ; and the Ch. represents them whenever we tiud them 
following one aiiotht;r in the same order, whatever may be the inter- 
veniii;' vowtls. In reading we shall find that the same vowels which 
belong to the Ch. in Stenography will commonly give us the ri^it 
word. Thus cornp becomes cmji, and may, therefore, stand for camp-, 
but in more than l) cases out of 10, comp will be the only syllable that 
will make sense with the context. 

That there may be no mistake, we here take from p. 
8, etc. the syllables represented by syllabic Chs., in which 
the vowels can be dropped. Amp becomes in the after 
part of words mp with any vowel before it ; Cent becomes 
ent: Com, cm: Comhy cmb: Comp, cmp : Con, en: Counter, 
cntr:\Ctd is used only in the end of words : Z)c« in all 
positions, and also for final ^/c^c?;] Dis oi des, ds: Inter 
when the Ch. crosses the line is initial entr or intr, bnt, 
when it stands on the line, it drops the vowel and becomes 
initial ntr: Nfjl is the same as angl, only when it begins a 
word it must stand on the line ; Pp may, if the writer pleas- 
es, be used as a contraction tor p rp : Recon, rcn: Resty 
rst : Ramp, rmp : Spec OT spect,sj)c or spct: Sted, std: 
Struc or struct, sir c or sir ct : Super, sp r which requires the 
word to be so placed that the first long Ch. will cross the 
line : Ted, t d (which also stands at the end of words, for 
tude and 1 1 </,) when joined to « requires s to be short ; 
Temp, t mp. The Supplemental Chs. are read, though not 
written, with intervening vowels. 

The Terminations are explained pp. 44, 45, &c. ; but, 
observe that those which in the table have no [ ] on the 
same fine, never change their vowels. Thus, p. 11, 
no. 34, the Ch. ous, which stands also for shus, can only 
be used when the word really ends in otis ; as, gra ciousy 
vi clotis, 

6. When the table gives no syllabic termination to 
shorten a word ending in y, that word must be written oa 
ihey-line. See JR. 4, p. 37. 
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7. As it is sufficient to put the dot for /«// (p. 48, 
no. 18) in the last hook, crook, or ring ; so we Ciin put it in 
the crook of ness for __y fulneas. 

8. Z), being a straight line, can always be written 
with ease, and made short after a short Ch., as after short 
s or un ; and this does not interfere with the short ct which 
can be joined only to a long stroke. 

We can often add d by looping the ring or modifying 
the preceding Ch. in the following manner ; 

If the preceding Ch. is a short down-stroke, we have 
only to make it thick ; but if it is a long down-stroke, we 
must begin the word so that the first long Ch. in it will 
cross the line, and then thicken the stroke before d ; be- 
cause, if the word is written on either line, making a long 
stroke thick adds rt or rrf, — rt if it is thick at the top, — rd 
if thick at the foot, — rt or rd if thick in the middle. 

Thickening adds rt or rd to a long a, ^, he and qn ; but 
only d to the rest of the horizontals. 

The d is understood before Hon and ing, when their dot 
and comma are thickened. 

In the modified long Chs. (that is, in all Chs. when 
their shape is so altered that additional letters are added to 
the first Ch, without writing the others,) if we thicken the 
first part, we must read the d after the first letter ; and if 
we thicken the end, after the last. 

Note. If any one is dissatisfied with the abbreviations made 
by this, or any other rule, he can write the word as in Stenography. 

9. By making a long Ch. short, we add nt to that Ch, 
in words on the line ; and nee or nta when w« place the 
first long Ch. in the word across the line, 

10. It is often an object with a Phonographer, not to 
lose even the time requirer^ for making a dot ; w^e therefore 
omit the dot in k^ qu and u : the e anCi u ^o\3\^\v^ ^ijjx^fc 
small, so as not to spread more IViau \ia\t ^^.-^ toxscOdl ^^ V. -ax^^ 
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qu. The « retains the dot in the signs upon and vnt&i 

11. 0/y when not the first or last word, can be impli- 
ed by putting the word after it close to the one before it ; 
sometimes we join them,.a8 when the signs ^^ one another- 
are jomed to stand for ^ one of another^ 

12. "When the vjowels are dropped, the same conso- 
nants will, not unfirequently, come together,, and represent 
different words; but the sense of the passage will direct 
the reader, and enable him to read some long words, with, 
only one letter or syllable to guide him, and to supply- 
others,, which are altogether omitted, in well known: 
phrases and sentences. It may seem to a novice impossi- 
ble for any one to make out manuscript written agreeably 
to all.the rules for Reporting ; but every art and science 
seems difficult until, practice makes it easy ; and those who. 
adopt the most abbreviated, style ol Phonography in time 
read it with a facility surprising, even to adepts ia Steno- 
graphy. 

We have given these numerous rules and devices for- 
abbreviating, not because such contractions are more ne- 
cessary in this system than in any other ; but in order to. 
furnish the learner, if he is disposed, to try them, witli those; 
which will insure greater expedition. 

Rules, how.ever, will never m«dte a rapid writer. By 
comparatively Uttle practice, any one may acquire a usefiili 
knowledge of that part of this system which we have term- 
ed Stenograpliy : but neither this, nor the best system that, 
human ingenuity car. devise, ^vill ever make a man. a good. 
Phonographer, until by assiduous practice his hand gains, 
that mechanical skill which is {necessary in writing downi 
the words of a speaker, througl^out a lengthened discourse^ 
with verhojtm. accuracy.. 
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JOININQ THE CONSONANTS. 

1. Aa ay e, if o, Uy and y, are dropped in the middle 
•f words, unless they are contained in syllabic Chs. or tab- 
ular terminations, it will be found that some consonants* 
meet in Phonographic writiDg, which never come together 
when the vowels are inserted as in our Stenography. The 
Chs., however, are all made, joined, shortened^ and blend- 
ed, as the first part directs. See R. 5, p. 57. 

2. Short hi, when it begins a word, is drawn from, 
rigiht to left, unless a final s or termination follows it ; sa 
that the next QYu is usually joined to the left end of thia 
short hi For short pi see R. 37^ p. 49. 

3. 5 joined to short thick ted (which now stands for 
td, and in the after-part of words for «cf,) is always short ; 
as in sted for stead, stayed,, or sttd A for stated, situated ; 
but 8 must be always long before a long t shortened and 
thickened, asm /^ student. See 1. 7 of R^ 8, & R.. 9, p. 69. 

4. S is long in sy and short in ies, ise ; and all worda 
with these endings are written on the y-line^ As R. 1, p. 43> 
requires a short s to be used when a word begins with »» 
we can begin with a long s to imply that we have dropped 
a Yowel before it : thus a long s is put for the sign is, and 
9sn for assassin because the initial vowel can be implied 
by making the first s^ as well as the next, long. 

5. S shortened at the end of a word has usually the 
sound of z, as in cause, does ; when therefore we wish to 
show that final s is sounded like s in case, dose, mess^ we 
need not shorten it. ^6 / is twice as loug as long s, 

6. If we drop ngr etc., p. 11, no. 82» and put the pre- 
ce^g Ch. under the line. We must recollect that s is not 
shortened before a termination^ but when it is the last con* 
sonant in a word : therefore, if we write m« under the lin^ 
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for messengery s will be long ; and if we add s f(;r messan- 
gers, the last s will be short. 

7. Short rst like mst (p. 11, no. 80,) is only th3 be- 
ginning of long rest, and is joined in the same way by 
drawing it towards the left ; as, brstr ^ for barrhter. 

8. If another Ch. is addtd to the arbitrary o of, it 
is so jomed as not to interfere with ring Chs. ; aj V o/?, 
or as in some sign3 p. 29 : it is, howcvcjr, alinost as easy to 
write o and/. For speed we may use /> for phr, 

9. When ness or li/ follows- tlvcj the ness or Ig should 
be Joined to the tive. See tivelg, after tongue, p. 32, 

10. When long r follows short rv in the after-part of a 
word, they make an angle in joining ; but the angle is not 
necessary in beginning a word, as the line shows where 
they unite ; as, rvrs (7 for rivers. R 20, p. 41. 

Note. By R. 8, p. 5i>ive add d to any Ch. by moving the won} 
down so aa to cross the y or the 2-line and thickening the Cli. We can 
then add another d to a ring-Ch. by looping it ; or without moving, we 
add dd by looping a ring'letter and thickening the loop, or, if we 
thicken the stem, and loop the ring, we add rtd or rtkl to a long Ch. 



INSERTION OF DISCONNECTED VOWELS. 

Those systems which have no connecting vowels, en?- 
deavor to supply the want of them by various contrivances, 
of which the simplest, though net the most hcl^rul to the 
reader, is the putting of a dot or ccirma wherever a vowel 
or dii^hthong is required. Others provide a LiSuiicit mark 
for the sound of each vowel ; an:% tlicu^li we have u > oc- 
casion for such vowels in the beginning cr end of '.v irds, 
where such systems cliiefly need them, we will here give 
fiimilar marks, which will enable any one ta transform our 
Phonographic notes into a hand very like that which in 
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Pitman's Ph6nography is called T^t Corresponding Style. 

They are not of much value in our system : stiil, as 
the dropping of the middle vowels in the hurry of Report- 
ing, will now and then leave a word doubtful, we may, ai 
oiir leisure, supply the place of the missing vowel w^th one 
of these marks, in notes which are intended to be laid aside 
for perusal when perhaps the subject will have been forgot- 
ten. I'liey are inserted like « p. H. It will be sufficient to 
write the easier form of each vowel, as in the first line, un- 
less in some rare word we wish to show the exact sopnd. 

Very little use, we imagine, will be made of these vo- 
wel-marks, but they will scn^e as an example of the only 
manner in which the whole vowel notation of some sys- 
tems is expressed. 

The marks sound like the vowels in the words' under 
fhem. 

a e i o u 00 oi ou ua u a a 
Thin -'^io.w*./ ^ ^ ^ r 

hatj bet, hit, bot, bwt, foot, oil, owt, asswage, f«ll, aA, oil. 

a e i o u 00 
Thick . o i o . u 

mat2, mete, mite, mote, mute, fool. 
NOTK. In a double or syllabic Ch., if the vowel comes next after 
the first consonant, the dot or mark is put at the centre on the left 
Without touching the Ch. ; if It comes after the second consonant, the 
mark will te as low as the foot of the Ch., and if after the third, still 
lower; but a vowel after the third consonant will commonly be over 
or under the Ch., because one Ch. rarely combines more than three 
consonants, and a vowel between two Chs. mus^^ave its m§rk at 
the head of the first Ch. if the next is joined to its head, and under 
the firPt Ch. if the next is joined to its foofy' When the vowel is 
at the head, it is better to put the mark 5 on the left than directly 
over it. JI and ring un are not counted in marking double Chs. 

In pointing, that mark is affixed which best expresses 
the sound ; as ^ sought. If two vowels come together they 
are put side by side, as V;;e defiant. Write ^J-, hitrh. 
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HOW TO READ REPORTING HAND. 

In case of doubt,.e or some other vowel is inserted be- 
tween the consonants, rand ;the syllables are then pronounc- 
ed distinctly ; thus for terror^ written tix, we read terer >• 
and this with the «ense of the passage will always, after a 
little practice, direct us to the right word. 

When a contracted Oh. blends with that before it, the 
last is the shortened one, and must be read accordingly.; 
as, "Y* pronounce, /j insurgents* See R. 9, p. 59. 

PHRASE-WRITING. 

1. To prevent loss of time by raising the pendl from 
the paper, it is better to unite 2, 3, or 4 short words or 
signs, whenever they will join neatly without running to© 
far away from the line or confusing :the reader. In doing 
tMs, if both the words are not on the 2-line, the last must 
keep its place ; and if any of them belong on the 2-line, 
they can be moved, if necessary, to enable those not on it 
to preserve their proper position. If all are on the line, 
they «tand just as if they were one word. Thus the last 
Ch. in by thy, stands on the y-lme ; but in by the, on the 
line, because in 1 by ih^, by is "in its right place without 
moving the. In 1^ as they have not, the Chs. stand as if aU 
one word. The dgns he and /turn either way in phrases. 

Note. Shorten Iiave to have not, by R. 9, p. 59, only after e, i, o, 
/tt, y, that it may not interfere ^th able. 

2. Drop the in the noiiddle ef phrases; as, in-last place, 

3. A word immediately repeated is expressed by re- 
peating the separated termination, ; as, 4,^ holy, holy, holy. 

4. In R. 23, p. 42, if we shorten suh we read or for 
and; as, "N7 wore or less. 

£u Short to stands alone or begins a word or phrase. 
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PROGRESSIVE EXERCISES. 

•ON THB SmOLB ^HARACTERA, UNE 1, TAQE 7. 

ExEBCiSE 1. Ck)py a, e, «, o, u, and the rest of the Ho- 
ifizontals, viz. A,y, ^ g^w, turning c, i, o, u, either way. 

2. Copy all Oie Up-strokes, viz. /, ^^ n, r, y, and learn 
:to draw s up and down. 

3. Copy the rest, viz. all the Down-strokes. 

4. Write 10 verses with single Chs., each letter Btand- 
'mf^bj itself on the Kne, not joined. 

JL See p. 88, andR. 7, p. 43. Join as on p.<6St, 
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as 


es 


ts 


OS 


us 


9* 


.sa 


se 


•si 


so 


su 


•y 


ca 


ce 


■ci 


CO 


icti 


cy 


at 


et 


it 


Ot 


•iU 
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ta 


te 


ti 


to 


tu 


^y 


ra 


re 


ri 


ro 


ru 


nt 
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og 
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ys 
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90 


9^ 


9y 


wa 


we 
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wo 


um 


wy 


ast 


egt 


ist 


'OSt 


ust 


ygt 


sta 


ste 


£ti 


sto 


stu 


sty 


dan 


den 


din 


don 


dun 


dyn 


man 


men 


min 


mon 


mun 




fat 


/et 


.fit 


Jot 


fut 




wan 


wen 


win 


won 


wvn 





KOTK. The ff-dot put to a, t, and the consoimiits, Is «ll the7 ts- 
•quire for u in the middle of words, but sometimes the curve and dot 
.•ftre preferable. See p. 54. Initial e is always turned 00 as to make 
«ii angle in joinii^g d, tn, r, s, ty w, and Cha. beginning like them. 
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Exercises on Doublb and Syllabic Characters. 

Ex. 1 . 0)py from p. 7 or 8, all ths Clis. ending with wp ; 
ap, ainjt &c. : next all ending in //, rs C}>, fff, &c. ; add all 
with two letters ending in /; as, »W, &c. ; kstly en or in, on, 

2. Draw the donble-leiigtli initials cin;jlH or er;(jie^ en- 
ter or ? 'T, u'^ 'c-or^ the line ; suf) in any position; and 
fihort su.iC' uiicl'jr the line*. "^Yrite nov/ r.li tlis double Chs. 

I-cacl R. !3, T>. oO. The curves of 6 and c which are enlaiged to 
double t!:cin, stand on tlie Hue iu the same position as if bb and cc 
were sii.^jle CIis. ; fnit iu I'hoRogrrphv they are written acro33 i'.\e 
line, or in t\e fvv.ie position as any two long down-itrokcs (11. L'O, p. 
41); F>ecausc, when lb or cc come together, a vowel is never in St., but 
always in lli., implied between them. [R. 2, p. 57.J 

3. p. 70. A bb e y, accent, a cc ou n ted, a dd, 
a dded, a 1 ou d, b ou n ded, ob struct, untut or ed, s o rr y, 
hatter, heated, appears, horror, sinner, rtools. 

4. Amp u t a ted, angle d, bl igh t, de cent, ch e st s, 
a ch c 8, cl o th e s, com e t s, comm a n de r s, comb in ed, 
comp u t e, C'jii for m R. 16, p. 40, en counter, dis 11 ke d. 

5. Desired, delta, designed, dissolve, dust, 
disquiet, destitute, disowned, empty, imported, 
England, entered, flash, fuller, fruitful, genuine. 

6. Gun s m i th s, s i gn s, gent 1 e, gr o wl, gr ee n, 
hell, insight, insubordinate soul, steel, knives, 
mul i sh, mem o r y, mi ngle, ob s o 1 e t e, ob t r u s i v e. 

7. On s e t, op i u m, opp o s e, fr a u d, a fir o n t, 
sapphire, ploughs, applies, pupil, recommended, 
restore, trumpet, servitude, shawls, consummate. 

8. Semp st r e s s no. 13, p. 16, simp er, sump t e r, 
sp^c ulates, re spect s^ sub m i t, sub o r n s, super fin e, 
superb, no. 12, p. IC, hatch, though, insuperable, wilt. 
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•Exi.nci3rs in Giio-t.kint jyr^ I;./ nii-o. C'ir\ V. 43. 

Ex. 1 , p. 7 1 . A r e.-< a c ni o a p.-* < ,1 ; . t h i tt e r 
elotiics (']-.r:(ls c!fPfs c-i'mad c ' v.: • ii cm 
coac!ic.'; cliecrs cheats ciM-icvj rh!i;-i;H clue 

2. CuW cj.mbr p. I> i.'.) c:^cumb cr s i:. 1.% p. 29 
conflict c u nulla tc crci.l;-; c );i suiuj tiv: c .T.l cv 
congenial ccnjoiu c /jirij.'u: ii d.l ci'.rb cutters 

r. Court cute eel ebbs ej;;;s Eolian 
c vl epic e qu i p e u n u ch e vl even eye dull 
Pud ley f ee t fl oo d fl ou r f oo 1 s ir sh Uv s a ke 

4. Fur n i sh fann y funn el for c e R. IC, p. 40 
fury gored Greeks gestures buggy gentiles 
gen i a 1 ha i 1 E. 7, p. 52 h i 11 s liea 1 he i r s hi^rap er 

5. Homp hump house howls Elijah ell 
implies internal Lea per eliuE looks mouths 
entrnce angld angliijg T nostrils one's once 

6. P amph p i mp 1 es p o mp s p ump s p u 11 s 
p oi 8 n p m Jinal pre sump tive T qu ee r unob ey 
romps rumple rusty route sample sphere a 

7. Stphn temple Thompsn triumph ten 
rec'd revl subdued vulture were whos wool 
gypsum Jesus exempt quoted unanswered. 

8. Rule 23, Page 42. Male and female, etc. 

9. Rule 24. Benetit beneficent circumspect 
hypocrite magnitude magnificent magnify excel 
[multipls tians action expletive] omnibus transit. 

10. No. 14, p. 16. Amb emb imb xxmh symb 
[smb] cumb cum lambs embark limbs limps 
[smb r sy mb o 1. P. 63, Bl u n d r pil o t mi nsteR] 



•r STEXOORAPHT. 

ExBBcnxs OM ivQ'iAL UNy R. 2hy AND Terminationb, p. it. 

. MOTB. We shorten <; after all shert Chs. except in undone i and 
fbr any dgn we are at liberty to< write only the Ch^ opposite to it,. 
imtting itrif not on the line^in the position the figure or f directs. 

Ex. 1, p. 72. Un done, un>l i ke, un m e r i t ed^ un s ee n,. 
on t ru e, un a oX d^ uns ough t, un hs^pinesa,. un regard ed, 
unkind, unfor^nnate, untequ»lled, UDcertain^ unbent. 
2. Unable, undesirable^ trouble, undeniably, 
Imp rx>b ably,. disaNed, inability, untaught,, daughters, 
eon cesaion, intercession, comp lexion, &e lections, un do. 

Note. In Pho.^ when a short Ch., precedes nos. 8, 9, 10,. p. 10^ 
ft if often easier to join the termination to the last long up or down>^ 
•Croke; at, [.^ application^ ^ supplications.] 

8. A ff ection at e, bu n die-, s u fferance, in ference^ 
nnpro-feseional, inefficiency, sufficient, befbre^ joyflilly^ 
allegiance,, geography, sting, uncomplaining, rings. 

4. Wingedy be 1 ong, S ion^ un quest ion ably, 1 ions,, 
nn d u fyr vn m a nn e rly, un t r u ly, sub t ilty, in v a lidity, 
sea litie8> the ologiealr ana logy, r a i ment, tar ments. 

&. La ment able, 1 a mented,. o r n a ment al, ful ness^ 
witnesses, harnessed, [strngrs, hngry, stnography,. 
play,] unlocked, unpious, uncoAsciousnessy outer, 

6» Stupidity, un rested, irn rest rained, breast s> 
senres, undes erred, [con scripts J ourselves, themselves,, 
w© r sUp er,. [n thr,] imp re c a tion, sua sion,. a ction able. 

7r Sol ution, r e 1 a tion ship,, qnes trons, in v mtion^ 
ezpeetatlons, exemption, irrationally, [^m t ssion ar tes, 
tuition, computation or -etition, trad ition, tradition ary}. 

8. [Con denmation, eon s umption, con t inuation, } 
international, constitutionality, natives, festivities, 
r e ward e d, b oo nest, [Id, ind td, trd, trt, prtd, ex s tnce, 
Conitant in o pie's, unconstitutional, unnggd,] uneudecL 
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i II. 19, p. 41. CU-avy or Uglil airokcH are all Uw. same ir. Sttiuo 

i g>;ii>Iiy; Imi in riujiio/riapliy they must not bo thickcu<*d iJrJf'>> wt* 

' \vi:h 10 a'lfl •/ or rti by IC. 6, p. 00. The enlarging of curve:- or ring* 

j wljout'.vo I'ticr*' ol the ^nme Maine meet, is also not importaut iu 

j f^r., but ii; I'h. mii>t nev(?r be uegrertod. ; 
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STEM OGHA PHY. 77 

l^OMXSCUOUS ExbKCIHKtt, K 76. 

Ei. 1. l>r. Bimpson, Mr. and Mrs. Lewis, J. Rose, B*m.< 
and certain other individuals, are returning from the city, in 
this morning's train, having been to get likenesses of their 
children who must set off to-morrow for Hong Kong. 

2. Tables, tablets, boys, beaten, mien, shares, prayers, 
employers, impulse, compulsory, tempted , blows unheeded, 
repulse, self-sufficient, selfishness, unselfislmess, theology. 

3. R 5, p. 37. Kingston, local, devil, thyself, myself, 
serviceable, imencumbered, unenterprising, undeservedly, 
mentioned 4, p. 44 ; comijassionate, traditional, stationary* 

4. No. 9, p. H): section, sectional, dictionary, fractional, 
suction, elocution, exetiutions, discussions, protectionists, 
resurrection, complexions. Forfeited, fulfil^ unsusijected, 
suspect, tfuated, surest, ixjoresi, merest, tempestuous. 

5. Partly mgns. Altogether, unnecessary, countries, 
disinterested, companies, ungodly, goodness, ungovernable, 
never, everywhere, acknowledged, observal)le, describe. 
Christening, unexampled, expected, interesis, committees, 
subscrib-ers-ed, subjects, spiritual, quarters, describeil. 

Note. S^ nd, and «/, can always be made long in iStenography, 
but the short mI^ st^ initial and linul ^, are, genorally, neater beforo 
long Chs. In the double VA\». one letter only in doubled wlien \t» 
curve or final ring is enlarged. 'JMius, when we lengthen the c in c/, 
the V in vl, and the d in dl^ they make cH. i^'l, and dJl; but if we 
enlarge only their rings, they i»tand for ell^ 1% dll; trl for wU; fn 
forffn or fnn; and ji lor middle or final ^tf. 

Sfii* In the Ex., as at p. 7U, a long down-stroke is drawn like xiiifr, 
only altogether under the line, to show where the printed line euda; 
it can be used for a comma, and will catch the eyy more readily. 

EXERCISES IX PirOXOGHAPHY, P. 7^.- 

1. MTi-itf. ^firM the Ex'unplex to K. I, 2, 8, \^ p. 57; t^ien^ 
The emperor conJined Uo star'ffvu^w«v^^^^\'^\\v.'8k^v^v«^ai^ '^>^^ 
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M) PHONO<4KAP1IV. 

EjtEBC18Kf» IK KKi*OKTiMG HaND, ]). 78. 

KdTK. Wbenerer the same letters stand for more than one word< 
the context, or seuHe, muiit decide which is to be taken. 

£x. 2. Amputated, compute, imposed, imputed, untUv 
fitted, driver, hatter, chalk, sinuer, synagogue,- sale, uts, 
states, tied, ufitie, untied, steed, restoration, mills, knives,- 
forfeit, fort, steel or still, man-el, malt. 

3. R. 5, p. .57, R. «, p. r»8. Belt, pelt,^ blunt, planeW 
blow, blue, black, plowing, palaees, wningled, dazzley. 
dizzy, bend, boundary, muster, ministry, superintend, 
spare, sport, sperm, despair, desperate, empty, entry. 

4. R, 8, p. 69. Imprudently, importer,- compared, tried, 
encountered, centurion?, combed, spirit, spirited or sported, 
decided, coincided, countennanded R. 7, p. 43, and 8, p. 59. 

T). R. 8andD. President, residence, abundant, abandancec 
impudent, impudence, obedient, obedience, evidences, ien^ 
consent, coincidence, presence, talents. 

(>. R. 6, p. 44. Substitutk>B^ restitution, 8ubmi88io% 
destination, recoDMnendation, institution, station, utuft- 
tions, termination, traditional, subordination, irritation. 

7. R. 6, 7, p.Gl. Messengers, manger, danger, vinegar,- 
congratulatory : breast, dressed, Miercsl, nearest, trusted.- 

8. Services, travelling, consolatory-- Partly «^n«-^-8ub-- 
jection, Pennsylvania, unfriendly, society's, intellectuality, 
intoxicated, ordinatioD,- organization, organized,- blessed. 

i). . Phrase- writint/. I'll be ; 1*11 not be able ; what is hi» 
Bamc? you'll observe; it Is not: to be; what is your 
(^Iui(>n ? that is ; ladies and i^entlemen ; in the last place«- 
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